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GIORGIO M. SULLI 
The Distinguished New York Vocal Master 
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Positions Secured. 


MRS. BABCOCK, 


CARNEGIE 
4 Columbus 


)PRAN 


RT 


VOCAL 


SCHOOL 


Hatt, New York. 


E BARTENWERFFER, 


INSTRUCTOR 


Musical Stenogra- 


nd Private School 


> Hall. 


ferts Place. 





JOHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 


( 


OLORATURA 
, M 
VOCAL 


Cy 


SOPRANO. 
les Five 


rEACHER 


Languages. 


New York. 





AGE, 


'OICE 


CULTURE, 


irnegie Hall, 
New York. 
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el 


M. 


FLORENCE E. 


RAW 
PIA 
Studio, 1o22 Aeol 


LIN 


ORTE 


S BAKER, 
INSTRUCTION, 


Hall 
1, 8296 


Bryant. 





AX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 


BARITONE. 


Singi 


1. 2450 Plaza 





SSON 


HER 


HER (¢ 


W. 


MILLER, 


INGING 


VIOSS 


FF SINGING, 


S 


GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 


Recitals and Conc 


erts. 
Method. 
21e, 5331 Columbus, 





* NORMAL SINGING 


1274 Bryant. 


Director. 
B’way, New York. 





p Mrs. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
, INSTRUCTION. 


st 28. 


, July 19-August 2 


[ >, 1472 Circle. 


43 Morningside. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 


Si 


€ 


Br 


ANO—TEACHER 


idway 


2184 Bathgate Ave. 


OF SINGING, 


Metropolitan Opera House. 


Phone, 3967 Tremont 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42nd St. 


Phone, 7498 Bryant. s New York. 
Special Summer Course. 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS. 


49 West 85th St., New York. 





PUBLIC ACADEMY OF MUSIC OF 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
I. Reppert, Director. All Branches Taught. 
erms very reasonable. Free Scholarships. 
E. 117th St. Tel. 6039-J, Harlem. 
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HEINRICH MEYN, 
BARITONE. 
Concerts and Oratorio. 
Vocal Studio: 150 W. soth St. Tel. Columbus 5493 





ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 


254 W. ro4th St. - - - New York. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West ro4th Street. 


*Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


122 Carnegie Hall. 





ELEANOR PATTERSON, 


Tel. 880 Morningside. sro W. 124th St. 





LOUIS CORNELL, 


Four years first assistant Rudolph Ganz in Berlin. 


Studio: 645 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Plaza 4570. 





Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING, 


62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 


Studio: 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 


SIGHT SINGING SPECIALIST. 
(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) 
Instructor 8 years at Metropolitan Opera Co. All 
Singers taught to read (church or otherwise), 
Rhythm, Ear Training, Supervisors’ Course. 
Tuesday and Friday Classes. 64 E. 34th St., N. Y. 
lel. 5469-J Bedford. 127 Quincy St., Brooklyn. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 


Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. : 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
7o1 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Tel. 


1211 Carnegie Hall. 1350 Columbus. 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR—VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Summer Term, July 5-Aug. 14. 


University of Vermont - Burlington, Vt 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 


Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 


607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East 140th St. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
No. 143 West 42d St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Teacher of the Lescnetizky Metuop. 
New York City. 


Certified 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 


President National Ass’n Teachers of Singing, 1915; 
President N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass’n, 1913. 
Baritone. Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals, 
130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 
Tuesday and Friday, 114 West 72d St. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Concerts—Recitals—Lessons. 
Studio: zor Pierce Bldg., Boston. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth _Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





CARL FIQUE,  Praxo : 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
—Leschetizky Method— 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


Summer Course—June 15th to August rst. 
38 East 6oth St. ’Phone, 6109 Plaza. 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING, 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





JESSIE G. FENNER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 1274. 





ARENS VOCAL STUDIO, 


The Art of “Bel Canto” in all its Branches. 
Fall Term begins October 1st. 
308 West 56th St., el. 3539 Columbus. 
Send t12c, address Sec’y, for Booklet, 
“My Vocal Method” 





MME. ADELE LEWING, 

PIANISTE. Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky 
Method. Special Summer Courses for Teachers. 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
Phone, 1350 Circle. 





HARRY M. GILBERT, 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST. 


Organist-Director Central Pres, Church, N. Y. C. 
Tours with Bispham, Australia, Hawaii, Canada, 
415 W. 57th St., N. Y Tel. 3037 Col. 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES. 
1730 Broadway, Cor. 55th St. 
Telephone, 4117 Columbus, 





MRS. WILLIS E. 
TEACHER OF 


BACHELLER, 
SINGING. 


Care Mason & Hamlin, 313 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs. Hermann G. FRIEDMANN.) 
CONTRALTO. 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 
Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 


Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West 57th St. 





INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, East 62d Street 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 


THE NEW YORK 


230 





Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New York, 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition, 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. 
1186 


PIANO—ALBERT. 
Madison Ave. 


*Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, vIo.Ltnist. 


Nine years of successful teaching and concertizin 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limit 
number of pupils. be 
Address: 25 West 126th St., New York. 
*Phone, Harlem 3427. 
[In Philadelphia Mondays. Address 1821 
mond St.) 


Dia- 





BRUNO HUHN, 


Is Teaching During the Summer. 
231 West 96th St., New York. Tel. Riverside 1464. 


STYLE, DICTION, REPERTOIRE, ETC., TO 
VOCALISTS, 








July 14, 1915. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
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SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES AND ARTS 
Dlotion for Singers Our Specialty 


BU C Cl ft | Languages Taught Practically 


237 West 109th Street New York 
*Phone Riverside 5930 


SAMvEL — GARDNER Violinist 


IER KNEISEL QUARTET 1914-1915 
Pp forSummer - Riverside, R. I. 


renMEL QS AGL EE comnazo 


‘ CONCERT :: ORATORIO :: RECITAL 
Management: Alma Voedisch, 3941 Rokeby Street, Chicago, Ill. 


LAETA HARTLEY 


Concert Pianist 
Management : WALTER ANDERSON, 171 West 57th St., New York 


PAULINE _LEMMER Weitis Cutins 


STUC KY Arr or SINGING 


Correct Breathing and Voice Placing a Specialty 
239 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season: Atlanta Philharmonic 





























“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNE 


Summer meen 
130 West 97th Stre 


wassii Ts Ps 
CONDUCTOR 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


r STRICKLAND 


¥ Composer of ‘Bout Rabbits,"* ‘There Lived a Mald,"’ Eto. 


Teacher of 
Vocal Music 
ve 21- “page 27 

7 ew York City 








MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - - ~- - New York 


{BUTLER == 


PUPILS ae 
612 Fine Arts Building, 





Chicago, I1l. 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Season 1915-16 King Edward Apt's, Bayard St., Pittsburgh 
Business Address: 815 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 





Marion T. Marsh 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Helen Frances (> I-Jf ASE. 


COACH 
Concert Accompanist 


6 W. 98th St.. New York Phone River 7600 


one Prospect 7272 W. 





Baroness LITTAvonELSNER 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
$62 Park Avenue. New York. Phone, 6792 Plaza. 


MARTA KRANICH 


SOPRANO 
OPERA — CONCERT — ORATORIO 
Address care Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 








GAGLIANO 


Piano and Vocal Instruction 
203 W. 94th St., New York Phone: River 6137 





DUNNING SYSTEM ¢,, D<rso",, Mosc 
Stupy For Becinners. 
Send for information and booklets of indorse- 
ments. Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, 11 West 
New York City. Western address: 
Portland, Ore. 


Louise St. John | WESTERVELT 


Concerts, a Recitals 























1353 N. State St., - - Chicago, Ill. 
Gus BENHAM Pianist 
Church 
Concerts Recitals Lessons 
Studio: 1299 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 

ANNE 
Soprano and Teacher 
(Belari Method) 
828-9 CARNEGIE HALL 
Tel. Circle 2822 











ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 














430 West 118th Street - - New York | Fine Arts Building - - - - Chicago 
, CLARENCE DICKINSON 
Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
eth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
CONTRALTO 412 Fifth Ave.. New York. 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, Etec. MAXIMILIAN 
Management: 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 34th St., New York 
Phone 6204 Greeley 
te Say YT Pe Violinist 
W. 0. 1or West risth St. Telephone 
ew York. Morningside 8832. 


Pianist and Teacher of the Higher Art 
ot Piano Playing 
“OMPLETE TRAINING FOR CONCERT ROOM 
mm, OR TEACHING 


Address: Care Nordheimers, Toronto, Canada 


MAX FRIEDMAN, PIANIST 


Studio: 267 Vernon Avenue, Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
Phone 3642-J, Williamsburg 


{EDWARDS tia 


4000 Delmar Bivd., St. Louis, Mo. 


POSNER: 


25 East 112th Street New York 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 


carole WILLARD 7 











Mm> Bonz 














FINE ARTS BUILDING» CHICAGO 
IRDICE BLYE iis 
Pianist 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
939 Eighth Ave., New York City Phone 9630 Columbus 








New Studio, Metropolitan spere — Bldg., 
1425 go New Y 
Western representative, Mack Mudd, Si. Louis, Mo. 


Gustaf Holmquist 


’ wm BA S S O 
Ge «CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


Moaeqs Alma Voedisch 
3941 ‘Rokeby Street, Chicas: I. 


JOHN B. MILLER, = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL. 


HAZEL EDEN-MUDGE 


SOPRANO 
CONCERT—RECITAL—ORATORIO—OPERA 
5422 Kenwood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Phone, Hyde Park 3268 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestras, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 150th Street, New York City. 
































ee 
Address -« 


For 





MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


Virgil Conservatory 


UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


42 West 76th St. 
NEW YORK 











OP 


orn 


BOWNE 


SOPRANO, 
Concert Oratorio Opera 


Personal Representatives: 
FOSTER & FOSTER 


Tel. 4422 Bryant 


FINNEGAN 


G. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
NEW YORK 





25 W. 42nd St. 





TENOR 





Zr0% 


Management: 
sor FIFTH AVENUE, 


BEULAH B. MUNSON 


SOPRANO 


Concert and Oratorio 724 Nostrand Ave. 
Voice Culture Brooklyn, N. Y. 


iPLUMB 


CONTRALTO 
Address: 4173 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, II. 
Phone, Oakland 3240 











GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN scorns: 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: St. Paut 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Chur 
22d and Walnut Sts., 


ORGAN RECITALS. 








ch, 
Philadelphia. 
INSTRUCTION. 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via del Conti, 7 


DILLING 


Harpist—Solo and Ensemble 
Personal Address, 27 East 62nd Street, New York City 
Telephone, Plaza 6746. 


~ % 








MILDRED 























TENOR COMPOSER 

“Two Roses” “Ah, Love, but a Day” 
“Forever and a Day” “Maiden’s Yea and Nay” 
Hotel Marie Antoinette, Broadway, 66th and 67th Sts., New York 
HALLET GILBERTE Tel. 2740 Columbus 








KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 





SEE AD 
NEXT 


Bone! VALERI =: 


HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer. 
Frederick Heizer, Jr., Violinist, available for Re- 
citals. SIOUX CITY, WA 


GUSTAV FLAATEN 


DIRECTOR THE FLAATEN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Superior, Wis., and Duluth, Minn. 


Mat shall GOBB Soprano 














ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 


Personal Address: 458 Cumberland Ave.. Portiand, Maine 
Management: ERNEST L. BRIGGS. Steinway Halli Bidg,, Chicago 
Room 16, Metropolitan 


JOHN 
ADAM 
Opera House Buliding 


GRACE KERNS 


SOPRANO 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York. 
Management: H AENSEL & JONES 


Aeolian Hall, 29 W. 42nd St., New York Phone 6427 Bryant 








Composer Pianist 
Concerts and Recitals 
Instruction 








Management May Beeg 
1312 Farmers’ Bank Building, Pibuat, Pa. 


WALTER SPRY 


Piano Lecture-Recitals 
Address Fine Arts Bidg. Chicago 
HENRY 


como IL FOUNDER 


CONDUCTOR : The Choral Society of Phila., The Fortnightly 


Club of Phila. 
10 S. 18th Street VOICE 








Philadelph‘a 


KKLIBANSKY 


i Eight years leading teacher. 
| Stern Conservatory, Berlin; three 
years at Institute of Musical Art. 

Two Summer Courses in Voice 
Production, Breath Control, and 
Repertory Studies for concert, 
oratorio and opera, beginning 
June 1 and June 1s. 


Studio 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 


JENNETTE LOUDON 


STUDIOS 
614 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
Home or tHe Beetuoven Trio 


. TIETJENS 


PIANIST 
1 East 59th Street, New York 


HARRISON WILD Concert 
M. Organist 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave. 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 
CONDUCTOR—Apolle Musical Club,|Mendelssoha Club 















Telephone 8255 Plaza 





Chicago 








John Prindle SCOTT 


56 W. 9st St..New York W. 91st St..New York 
Composer of 
“THE REVELATION,” Etc. 


“* JOHN O’DREAMS”™ 
Dramatic Mezzo 


ELSA LYO Sopranc 
Availablefor Concerts and Opera for Season 1915-16 
Home Address: Newark, - Ohio 


‘MIDDLETON 


H Metropolitan boty Co., New York 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
407 Pierce Bullding - - Boston 


MRS. GARL ALVES 


Special Attention to Correct Voice Production 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 
48 VWest 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, Riverside 5228 


REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 
Address, care of Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 


BERGEY 
Chicago Opera Schoo! 


Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, lll. 
































MUSICAL COURIER 


July 14, 1915. 











One of the three 
Great Pianos of 
the World 


GVERET 


THE JOHN pang COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 
CWNERS OF THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 




















dDACH 
Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 











Ultra quality in piano-making is largely the result 
of watchful inspection of every detail of construc- 
tion by one supervising head. The only factory in 
the highest grade only are made complete from 
start to finish is that of Kranich & Bach. 





Made in the Heart of Manhattan, 23rd Street, near Third Avenue 





HARLEM WAREROOMS, 16 West 125th St. NEW YORK CITY 











America where both pianos and player pianos of | 














—MINNIE M.— 
Voice, ( _ 7% aoe Senet 


ier <> MeCONNELL |MOLLY BYERLY WILSON 


CONTRALTO 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 


(THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its original 
maker. : - s ss r = oe 
@ Its continued use in such institutions as the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, University of Illinois, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and Northwestern University, 
is the best proof of its satisfactory tone qualities 
and durability. :: 23 $s $ e _ 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog. 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago :: ::° MAKERS 














A. B. GHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 
NORWALK, OHIO 


The Editor-in-Chief of THe Musicar 
URIER, 


BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 


FACTORY, $2 3 HOLLAND, MICH. 


Reference: 




















CARLO NICOSIA 


Formeriy conductor with Century and 


Violinist 


FRANK WOELBER ([ittruction 


Authorized Exponent of the 


204 potercone ti rien Bs (W. 0th Sto New York 
Phone: River 6439 


barron J. FALK 


o Mr. Oscar SAENGER 
ACHER OF SINGING 
pretation and Ar tistic Finish 
92 West 92d St., New York 








1217 Arapahoe St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


wii CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
‘Indian Music-Tal 


Address :& Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO.. BOSTON 





GOBY EBERHARDT METHOD 
864 Carnegie Hall, New York. Phone Audubon 3396 


Hammerstein Opera Companies. 


Coaching for Opera in French Panag «oe and English. 
s West 6sth St., w York, 





? YAHR 


E oratorio : Concert - Recital and Opera 
Phone, Ravenswood 2319 849 Lakeside Place, Chicago 








ic VIRGIL 


Virgil School of Music 


SUMMER SESSION begins Mon., June 28. 
Enrollment Sat., June 26. ‘or prosp 


HERBERT MILLER Baton 


716 Fine Arts Building Chicago 








Contralto 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


R. CL ARK Baritone 


Recital in Costumes with His tog ed 
Transcontinental Tour Now Being Booked 


Address Secretary, 83 Auditorium Bullding 








address Secretary, Executive Office, 
567 Third Ave., New York. 








in Piano, Voice, Violin, 


urses 
of five weeks, from June 28th to July 31st, 1915, 
Reading bade atic ab under Walton Pyre. 


artists ms moderate 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


Public School Music, etc. 
SUMMER NORMAL SESSION 
Special Courses in Oral English, Interpretative 


Lectures and Recitals by eminent educators and 
Catalog and Summer Session Prospectus sent free. 


Chicago’s Foremost School 
of Music and Dramatic Art 


Diplomas and Degrees. 


Kimball Hall, Chicago, III. 











GEORGE De. HERWIG 


239 Fifth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Limited number of pupils accepted) 


DAN BEDDOE tenor 


Season 1915-16 in America 


Address 414 West 121ist St., _— York. 
Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 








ZOE FULTON 


PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 
Per. Add.: Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburg, Py. 


NORTH Soprano 


Seseqemens:; 
Culbertson, Fine Arts Bidg., ee 
Western Representative 











= 
RUTH K. EMBLEN 


Permanent Address : 





RANGE OF VOICE 
3 OCTAVES 


Court Studio, Wheeling, W. Va., or care Musical Courier 
Available for Chautauqua Engagements 








_CINCINNATL CONSERVATORY of MUSIC. 


ESTABI ISHED 1867 


CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
~uropean conservatories, 


Elocution — MUSIC — Languages 


Ex 


wo 


Faculty of International Reputation. 


oapena advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 


Tdeal location and residence department with 


superior equipment. 


Students may enter at any time. 


s Berta Baur, Directress. 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


REUTER 


Pianist 
624 S Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


= UrOUCA 


M. S. Routzahn, Great Falls, Montana 
Pietro A. 


S. Constantino =e VN 
Concert Organist et heer Composer 


Italian Vocal Instructor 
STUDIO 853 AND 836 CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK 





SPENCER 


SOPRANO 


Direction: WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West 57th Street New York 


'TRNKA 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 


TaMO>N=rh 











108 W. 111th St., N. Y. City, Phone Cathedral 8905 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Greenwood Building 


formerly Milan, London, New York 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Concert, Oratorio. 
Special course in Tone-placement, Respiration, 
Physical Development. 
njured voices restored, cause demonstrated, 
defects remedied, 


Elsa Fischer 
String Quartet 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 
Address J. L. Hogan, 1 West 34th St., New York 
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In my last article it was the romantic story of Count 
Zichy’s family on his mother’s side that interested us. On 
his father’s side his ancestry is scarcely less ancient and 
interesting. The Zichys are said to be of Arabian origin, 
and it is supposed that the family emigrated to Hungary 
from the coast of the Caspian Sea. Formerly there was 
a Province by the name of Zichya located there and a 
village named Zich is still to be found in the locality. 
Many of the portraits in Count Zichy’s gallery of ances- 
tors reveal Oriental traits. 
the family archive, which 
father’s side back to 
the year 1200 in con- 
nection with its Hun- 
garian history. 

Count Zichy’s father, 
Leopold Zichy, an 
army officer, was fa- 
mous for his bravery 
and his many adven- 
tures. On December 
21, 1848, the Hungarian 
Parliament publicly ex- 


Documents can still be seen in 
trace the family tree on his 


pressed the nation’s 
thanks and = apprecia- 
tion for his repeated 


bravery and services on 
the field of battle, and 
his name was _ thence- 
forth enrolled among 
the Hungarian list of 
heroes. The pianist’s 
musical abilities were 
inherited from his 
mother. He began to 
play the piano of his 
own initiative at the 
age of three, and at five he was given his 
first teacher. For the next ten years he had 
piano instruction from various teachers, al- 
though he studied the instrument as an 
amateur only, it having been the intention 
of the boy’s parents to have him embrace 
the military career. 


How Count Zichy Lost His Right Arm. 


At the age of fifteen Zichy had the terri- 
ble misfortune to lose his right arm while 
on a hunting expedition. The manner in 
which this happened is graphically described 
by Count Zichy himself in his memoirs: 

“Meanwhile we had reached the hunting 
field. Joschka, my valet, put the two loaded 
guns on the hind seat of the wagon while I 
got out and handed him the reins. 
Here we both erred—Joschka by not 
placing the guns beside him on the box 
and I by running after the wagon and 
pull out the gun backward, while the vehicle was in 
motion. With the friendly assistance of the valet Joschka 
I succeeded in shooting off my arm. While I was attempt- 
ing to extricate my gun, one of the mules shied and the 
hammer got caught in the leather of the seat, whereupon 
the gun went off. The charge hit my upper arm, but I 
felt no pain, only a blow and a sting and a sensation of 
great warmth in my entire arm, but I saw that the sleeve 
of my coat was on fire, and that the drops of blood were 
falling to the earth. Nimptsch (a friend, who accompanied 
them on the chase) tore my coat from my body, and then 
we saw the blood gush forth. I tried to move my arm, 


trying to 





(1) Robert Volkmarn, Zichy’s principal teacher in theory and composition. 
at the age of eighteen, when he began to study with Volkmann. 
tutor, who encouraged him to become a famous man, although one-armed. 
the pianist’s paternal grandfather. 


COUNT GEZA ZICHY. 


Sketch of the Achievements and Remarkable Personality of the Famous One-armed Hungarian 





Pianist. 
BY ARTHUR M. ABELL. 
Il. 


but could only lift the shoulder, The right arm was shot 
to pieces, the main artery had been severed, and only half 
of the bone was left. 

“My brothers gathered around me, white as death. 
Joschka groaned and lamented, tore his hair, and ran about 
like one demented. 
not lose his head. 


Nimptsch was the only one who did 
He took a coin from his pocket, and 
tying a corner of his handkerchief around it cried to the 


others: ‘Quick, your handkerchiefs!’ Then, as cleverly as 


a surgeon, he stopped up the wound with the coin and 
Soon I began to 


made a bandage with the handkerchiefs. 






feel horrible pains, and as Nimptsch drew the bandage 
tight with his powerful hand, I could feel my bones crack. 
He was just in time in stopping the hemorrhage, for in a 
few minutes I should have bled to death.” 

The boy was taken home, physicians were hastily sum- 
moned, and it was at once decided that the arm would 
have to be amputated. It was a long time before the gloom 
which this accident cast upon the Zichy household was 
dispelled. Zichy’s tutor, Esiky, said to him: “Think of 
Nelson and Cervantes. Determine to become a useful, a 
happy, and a famous man.” Zichy recovered very rapidly 
and was up and could move about in a few days. 

“My helplessness in all the necessary activities of the 


(2) Count Zichy 
(3) Michael von Esiky, the pianist’s 
(4) Count Franz Zichy, 
(s) A charming picture of Zichy’s brother, Ernst, as a child. 
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day brought me to the verge of despair,” he writes. * 
avoided the piano with secret dread, and the white keys 
seemed to grin at me like the teeth of a skull. I attempted 
to write, and with delight found that I would easily learn. 
The handwriting of the left hand was the same as that of 


My first letter was addressed to 


the right hand had been. 
my tutor, and was as follows: 

“‘Dear, Goop Estky—If within one year from today | 
am not enabled to do with one hand everything that others 
do with two, I shall send a bullet through my head.’ 
“Then I began to take up the struggle with my fate. 


Night and day I pon- 
dered what to do in or- 
der to become inde- 
pendent with only one 
hand 

Y It took Zichy three 
hours to dress himself 

/ the first time he at- 
tempted it alon 7 
made use of the door 
handle, various pieces 
of furniture, my feet 
and my teeth,” says 
he, “but I succeeded. I 
ate no food that I 
could not cut alone. 
Today I peel apples, 
cut my finger nails, 


dre ss alone, ride, drive 
four in hand, and am a 
good marksman, and I 
hav e 


even learned to 


play the piano a little. 


One can with one arm 
alone be quite inde- 
pendent, but one must 


know how to go about it. 
‘Book f« 


strongest 


Some day I mean 

to write a Men.’” 
The with 

Zichy’s remarkable career is that he did not 


r One-Armed 
fact in connection 
seriously consider becoming a professional 
pianist until after he had lost his right arm. 
His case is without a parallel in the history 
of music. 


His first attempt at playing the 


piano with only one hand was not encour- 


aging. 

“After a few weeks,” he writes, “I ven- 
tured again to approach the piano. I played 
the melodies of my old pieces and at- 


tempted to strike chords while so doing, 
but after a little while I shut the piano in 
despair. It simply would not go.” 

The bov’s determination, however, to be- 
come a pianist was only strengthened by 
this experience. He came back to the piano 
again and again, and finally determined to 


master it with one hand or die in the attempt. He was 
given a teacher, who was merciless in her demands. 

“My arm grew strong and my fingers became like steel,” 
Zichy says. “I was determined to play the piano and began 
to make use of my thumb as if it were my right hand. I 
became an empiric and was not concerned with theories 
of one-handed piano playing, and I did not even know 
how it could be done, but I did it.” 

For the next six years Zichy perfected himself upon the 


piano, creating new rules of piano playing, 
only to himself. 


which applied 


He realized, however, that in order to 
make a career he must not only establish new rules of 


playing, but also create a new one-handed literature, for 
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tcok up the study of com- 

After preliminary studies with 

t Pressburg, Zichy continued his 
| composition with Robert Volkmann, 
ser, noted for his antagonism to Liszt 


new school, 


With Robert Volkmann. 
1 pedantic, but also a very original man, 
d some amusing experiences during his 
im. The way he made the old gentle- 

right at the start was characteristic of 


the three flights to his apartment,” 

in old man standing at the open 

lustpan in his hand. I asked him 

Robert Volkmann lived, at which 

» himself with one finger of his right 

was nonplussed, but I soon re- 

seized the dustpan, saying: ‘My 

Perhaps I can help you clean up.’ 

ed his old brown fur cap over to the other 
me in After we had finished 
isked him if he would accept me as a pupil. 
) lessons, and I wish to have my time for 

‘I don’t wish to have piano les- 
this 
need 


amazement, 


replied dryly. 
said. To 
count 


instruction,’ I 


‘What 


theoretical 
replied sneeringly: does a 
gotiate with Volkmann. For two 

. and finally he said: ‘I will give 
very rarely, only when I have 
You are always to knock three times 
open at once that is a sign that I 
ou. In that case you can go home 
‘Acreed,’ I said, and thus I left the 


hree days in succession I knocked at his door three 
opened. On the fourth day I lost all 
1 peephole and a bell, so I rang 


was not 
The door had 
immediately squatted, so that he could not see 
he peephole Volkmann looked through the 

1 few words, and opened the door. He 
smile as he saw me squatting in front of 
Now for the first time I took 
strange man. an old gray 
felt slippers on his feet and a 


let me in. 
this Clad in 

with big 
iis head he certainly did not make the impres- 

great man. His heavy gray moustache, his 
nd his sturdy figure gave him the appear- 
And yet, on looking 
found there altars dedicated 


eing a pensi 


ed major 
) dreamy eyes one 
t ideals of art 

a few pieces on his wretched piano. He 
said: ‘You must must 
patience and industry you would 


How- 


you the necessary rudiments so 


and learn, 


you 


something, but you won’t have patience. 


to teach 


further alone.’ 
nn took Naturally 
tricted himself to giving me exercises, which 


j 
tudy 


great pains with me. 


him with great devotion, and it 
Once, com- 


I clung to 


was so reserved. when I 
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plained, he said: ‘At my age it is not easy to make new 
friendships. You are sympathetic to me, and that is 
enough for the present.’ Nevertheless he became my 
friend and was devotedly attached to me and my family.” 

Volkmann’s financial circumstances were at that time 
very precarious, and but for Count Zichy’s aid he probably 
would have been reduced to abject poverty. Through 
Zichy’s influence he later was given a professor’s chair at 
the new music academy at Budapest, of which Liszt was 
the president. 


Count Zichy Meets Franz Liszt. 


No greater contrasts could be imagined than Robert 
Volkmann and Franz Liszt. Liszt always revealed a 
benevolent and generous attitude toward Volkmann, al- 
though he considered the latter’s compositions second rate, 
which, in fact, they were. But to Volkmann Liszt’s bril- 
liant personality was most unsympathetic, and it was for 
this reason that our one-armed pianist had not yet ap- 
proached his famous colleague. At a concert in Budapest 
in the spring of 1873, when Count Zichy was twenty-four 
years old, he met Liszt. A ballad by Zichy, which figured 
on the program, and which had been composed under Volk- 
mann’s direction, interested Liszt. After the performance 
the great pianist approached his younger colleague and in 
a most friendly manner invited him to visit him on the 
following day. “We can then consider your ballad more 
in detail,” said Liszt. 

“T had never called on Liszt,” writes Zichy, “because of 
Volkmann’s antipathy. He did not sympathize with Liszt’s 
school of composition, and personally he seemed to him 
altogether too much a man of the world. But now I called 
on him, as I could not refuse such an amiable invitation. 
Liszt sat down to the piano and played my ballad through. 
And, oh heavens, how he played it! Parts, which seemed 
to him too monotonous, he changed, transposed, enlarged 
the principal themes and embellished them with a golden 
shower of passages, and all the while he gave a rousing 
fire of comment: ‘I know that this is the way you meant 
it, but it did not turn out quite as you intended.’ I wanted 
to kiss his hand, but he hugged me and said: ‘We must 
become acquainted and I hope that your master will pardon 
me if I take an interest in you.’ I felt giddy, when leav- 
ing the great man, for a new world opened up before me.” 

It was many months, however, before Zichy had an op- 
portunity of seeing Liszt again. Meanwhile he continued 
his studies with Volkmann. 

Liszt and Volkmann. 

Count Zichy gives interesting reminiscences of 
Liszt and Volkmann in his Memoirs. “Liszt and Volk- 
mann,” he writes, “were such opposite and contrasting na- 
tures that they could not understand each other, although 
Liszt always judged Volkmann appreciatively. He joked 
about his coffee machine, but he ever defended and praised 
his ability and knowledge. Not so Volkmann. The grim 
old champion of classic traditions fell upon Liszt’s works 
with a fierce rage. In his eyes Liszt was a defiler of the 
temple, who had frivolously destructed the tabernacle of 
the old classic forms. For him no reconciliation was pos- 
sible. What trouble I took to reconcile these two men! 
At last I succeeded in enticing them both to dine with me. 
Liszt was amiable and jovial without being ironical. But 
Volkmann was taciturn and in a grumbling mood as usual. 
I toasted my guests, declaring that I was happy to be able 
to welcome two such great men at my table, closing with 
the remark: ‘To the glory of art may you two men draw 
ever nearer to each other.’ Liszt raised his glass and re- 
plied: ‘That I will gladly do. If Robert Volkmann had 
never written anything but his B flat minor trio he would 
have the right to claim the admiration and friendship of 
every sincere musician.’ They touched glasses, I heard a 
short, sharp crash—Liszt’s glass broke and the champagne 
Volkmann smiled and whis- 


some 


was spilled over the table. 
pered into my ear: ‘Always the comedian.’ 
victorious and laid his tail between these two men.” 

The good will which Liszt displayed was wholly lacking 
in Volkmann, and so Zichy made no further attempts to 
reconcile them. The more Zichy became drawn toward 
Liszt’s magnetic personality the more did he become es- 
tranged from Volkmann because of the latter’s attitude. 
“T noticed,” he writes, “that he was more and more dis- 
pleased at seeing me drawn into Liszt’s magic circle. True, 
he did not speak of it, but he gradually withdrew from me, 
and our personal association became restricted to the time 
when Liszt was not in Budapest. It was quite impossible 
to study with Volkmann and Liszt at the same time.” 

Volkmann lived in Buda and Liszt lived in Pest. The 
River Danube divides the city of Budapest into two parts. 
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The devil was 


On the right shore is Buda, on the left Pest, the latter 
being the principal part of the city. 

“Liszt was always surrounded by thousands of people.” 
Zichy continues, “and it was hours before I could be with 
him alone, and he would not consider the lessons before 
we were alone. With Volkmann it was the opposite. To 
get a lesson an hour along meant being with him at least 
three hours. First he would always make coffee according 
to his own complicated system. Then newspaper clippings 
were arranged, and then he would open and shut various 
drawers, arrange his music, sélect cigars, and so forth. 
Finally after about two hours he would begin to look at 
my exercises. In Liszt’s case Gne had to have patience 
with his surroundings, but in the case of Volkmann with 
the man himself. My wife, who had the patience of an 
angel, had to become accustomed to his ways. When Volk- 
mann came to dine with us he was generally an hour late, 
and when he finally appeared he would say with the great- 
est composure: ‘I am afraid I am a few minutes late.’ ” 

Although Volkmann spent the greater part of his life in 
Budapest he was a German, a native of Saxony. He was 
an intimate friend of Robert Schumann in his younger 
years, and his style of composition was always greatly in- 
fluenced by Schumann. Although he was a prolific writer, 
particularly in the field of instrumenta! composition, his 
works are today, thirty-two years after his death, practi- 
cally forgotten. Two seasons ago, in commemoration of 
the thirtieth anniversary of his death (he passed away in 
1883), Nikisch revived his D minor symphony, op. 44, but 
it made little impression. His “Serenade” for string or- 
chestra and the B flat minor trio, so praised by Liszt, are 
still occasionally performed, but as a whole he no longer 
figures in our musical life, and even these works will prob- 
ably soon be forgotten. Volkmann was a very original 
character as a man, but as a composer, strange to say, 
originality is the one factor which is most lacking in him. 

(To be continued.) 





Music League Park Concert Dates. 


It has been announced that the three park concerts under 
the direction of the Music League of America committee, 
of which Olive Fremstad, Margarete Matzénauer, Ernest 
Schelling and Josef Stransky are members, would take 
place in Sunset, Winthrop and Tompkins Park, Brooklyn. 

On July 20, Alfred Ilma, the Arabian baritone, will give 
a series of songs at Sunset Park, at 8.30 in the evening. 
The park department will furnish its piano. 

On July 27, David Sapirstein, the young pianist, who 
with Rubinstein, is said to have been the only one to play 
six successive programs in six successive days, will play 
and Ilma will sing. The innovation of a piano solo in the 
parks is one that is being watched with interest by musi- 
cians. 

Mme. Gilderoy Scott, contralto, and Katherine Galloway 
are on the program at Tompkins Park August 3. Mme. 
Scott is an English contralto who was touring on the 
continent before the war forced her to curtail her tour. 
Miss Galloway is a young American girl who has already 
made a name for herself in concert work. 

Other concerts will be announced later. 
that there also will be some in New York, 

Raymond Ingersoll, park commissioner, has been much 


It is expected 


‘in accord with the Music League Committee in providing 


this unusual music for the people. The Brooklyn Park 
and Playground Association through Seymour Barnard 
likewise deserves great credit for the active assistance in 
helping with the working out of the details. The Brook- 
lyn newspapers have been most helpful in the agitation. 

“What the few concerts as a start may lead to,’ said one 
of the Music League Committee recently, “no one can 
predict. It may bring about a change in the whole musical 
development of America. And it is a good sign too that 
the people get the opportunity to hear such good musicians 
as David Sapirstein, who offers his services in a public 
spirited way which many might follow, especially consid- 
ering the fact that the weifare of many thousands is at 
stake. It matters not that this welfare is not a material 
one of protection from heat or cold. The spiritual wel- 
fare is just as important to these people. 

“What next year may see in the way of park music and 
concerts it is hard to say. Perhaps the city will appre- 
ciate the value of the music then, perhaps our Board of 
Estimate will feel that in taking away the music from the 
people, it is treading on a dangerous ground. 

“There is no doubt that in the neighborhoods where the 
first concert is to be held, the people are looking forward 
with a great deal of anticipation to them. The local 
boards of trade and commerce are passing resolutions of 
thanks to the artists, the Music League Committee, the 
Park and Playgrounds Association of Brooklyn and the 
Park Commissioner, who has made the thing possible.” 

“If such interest were only shown in our larger musical 
enterprises there would be no dearth of musical culture in 
America anywhere.” 
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Californians Fete Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 





A representative audience of local musicians, and musi- 
cians from all over the country, listened to a performance 
of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s concerto at Los Angeles, Cal., 
Saturday evening, June 26, by a very good orchestra, under 
Adolf Tandler’s direction. Much applause followed the 
close of each movement and at the close of the entire con- 
certo there were several prolonged recalls and cries of 
“bravo!” with waving of handkerchiefs. Rarely beautiful 
flowers were banked upon the stage for the famous com- 
poser. 

Monday, June 28, was named “The Mrs, H. H. A. Beach 
Day” by the officials of the Panama-California Exposition 
at San Diego,” and Mrs. Beach was the guest on the 
grounds all day. This included a luncheon by the presi- 
dent, Mrs, Davison, and the other official ladies. Con- 
certs were arranged in her honor by the Hawaiian and 
Spanish singers and dancers. An organ recital was given 
by Dr. H. J. Stewart and Mrs. Rowan, contralto, sang 
several Beach songs. Dr. Stewart presented Mrs. Beach to 
the public and the audience was exceedingly cordial. A 
large reception by the ladies followed and Mrs. Beach took 
an early evening train back to Los Angeles. 

Mrs, Beach is now in San Francisco. 

Apropos of the foregoing, the following, which appeared 
in the Los Angeles Exanimer, June 7, is herewith re- 
printed: 

“Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, one of America’s leading women 
composers and whose have probably 
greater recognition in Europe than in this country, wrote 
for the Examiner the following brief treatise on her con- 
certo for piano and orchestra in G sharp minor, which was 
played last night at Trinity Auditorium: 


works received 


“*The work is in four movements, the last two being 
connected. 

“*The first, “Allegro,” is serious in character, piano and 
orchestra vying with each other in the development of the 
two principal themes, of which the second is songlike in 
character. There is a richly worked out cadenza for the 
solo instrument near the close of the movement. 

“*The second movement, “Scherzo,” bears the subtitle 
“perpetuum mobile,” and consists of a piquant etude 
rhythm unbroken throughout the piano part, set against an 
orchestral background that sings the melody in the stringed 
instruments. This is a short movement, with a brief ca- 
denza for the piano before the final resumption of the 
principal theme. 

“*The slow movement is a dark, tragic lament, which, 
after working up to an impassioned climax, passes through 
a very soft transition phase directly into the last movement, 
a bright, vivacious “rondo.” 

“*Before the close there comes a repetition of the lament 
theme, with varied development, quickly followed by a 
renewal of the rondo and then a coda.’” 

In another column of the same issue appeared in an ex- 
tended report of an all American program of the conven- 
tion, these references to this much admired American 
woman composer: 

“It was an all American program and it was a duly ap- 
preciated honor to Los Angeles that it was presented here 
—an honor felt deeply by the local and visiting lovers of 
music, who filled the great auditorium with themselves and 
their applause. 

“Composer and artist, teacher and producer, dilettante 
and just plain music lover (but not lover of plain music), 
all were in the throng which seemed almost unable to ex- 
press their appreciation of the numbers either manually 
after their individual rendition or vocally when composer 
left the stage and joined friends and admirers in the audi- 
ence. é 
“Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, of Boston, one of America’s 
greatest women composers, was at the piano while her con- 
certo for piano and orchestra was played. 

“Mrs. Beach’s concerto in G sharp minor showed her in 
a dual capacity to the audience. It was difficult to appre- 
ciate the fullness of her ability because one’s mind was 
divided between her work as a composer and her work as 
a concert pianist, in both of which she excels. 

“The concerto is in four 
piano are pitted against each other in the working out of 
the two principal themes in the first, which is ‘Allegro,’ 
and of considerable seriousness. A truly wonderful ca- 
denza for the piano toward the end of the movement is 
beautifully conceived and executed.” 


movements. Orchestra and 


From the Los Angeles Times, June 27, these excerpts, 
relative to Mrs. Beach’s compositions, were culled: 

“Last night will remain a beautiful memory, perhaps for 
many a day, in the minds of those who witnessed the first 
orchestral concert of the music festival at Trinity Audi- 
torium. . . 

“Striking triumphs were scored by Arne Oldberg and 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. The latter was called back many 














times to answer the applause 
which greeted her rendition 
of her own piano concerto 
in C sharp minor with the 
orchestra. . . . 

“There is a certain quality 
of wonderful vitality in the 
playing of Mrs, H. H. A. 
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Beach, which leaves a vivid 








impression on the mind of 
a hearer. It is undoubtedly 
the strong optimism, the 
pervading influence of 
which is felt in all her 
works. One never quite 
away from ‘The Year’s at 
the Spring’ keynote. 

“It came to the 
quite forcibly in a closing 
passage of the first move- 
ment of her concerto. This 
same movement builds an 
unusually ornate and im- 
posing structure on whiclr 
the rest of the composition 
rests gracefully. The sec- 
ond movement, al scherzo, 
quasi perpetuo movile, is a 
remarkable piece of work 
in its brilliance and fluency. 
The opening of the third 
movement is rich in the pi- 
ano part and in the instru- 
mentation for the brasses. ° 
It varies from a lento to a 
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fine allegro ending. 

“The touch is perhaps a 
little more certain in the 
second and third move- 
ments, but I would want to 
hear the composition a sec- 
ond time before definitely 
declaring this to be the 
case, for there is far more 
involved material dealt with 
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in the first movement. Mrs. 
Beach shows more of a 
feeling for classic poise 
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than many other modern 
composers, and she achieves better contrasts, which she 
formally works.” 





Musicians’ Concert Management Artists. 





Povla Frisch, the noted soprano, who will make her first 
professional visit to these shores next season, has just an- 
nounced by cable to her American representatives, her safe 
arrival in Paris, after an uneventful crossing of the At- 
lantic. 

The executive heads of the Musicians’ Concert Man- 
agement, under direction Mme. Frisch will ap- 
pear, were loath to see their most important artist take 


whose 











POVLA FRISCH ON THE CONNECTICUT ESTATE OF 
SOME AMERICAN FRIENDS, WHERE SHE HAD 
PLANNED TO PASS THE SUMMER HAD NOT THE 
CALL TO EUROPE INTERVENED. 


She had come to this country late in the win- 
arrangements for her tour, and had planned 
summer here going over her programs, when 
received from her Paris managers, insisting 


such a risk. 
ter to make 
to spend the 
a cable was 
that she return, despite war conditions, and fulfill a con- 
tract for a series of concerts in Spain. As the tour was 
an important one and included several concerts in San 
Sebastian, the famous coast resort where King Alfonso 
has his summer palace, the soprano decided to brave the 
perils of the deep. 

“I'll eat and sleep in a life preserver jacket,” she laugh- 
ingly told a friend who saw her off on the steamer 
Rochambeau on its last trip. “If we are torpedoed, and I 
don’t happen to get into one of the boats, I know that I 
can keep afloat for an hour,” she added, “for I’m Danish, 


you know, and we’re used to swimming in cold water in 
my country.” 

However, the receipt of her cable has restored confidenc« 
for the present, and there will be no further cause for 
worry until the time approaches for her return in October. 
She will enter at once upon the very busy season already 
assured her by her managers. They are confident that her 
advent will be one of the sensations of the, coming musical 
season, and from the demand already shown for her serv- 
ices, it looks as though before the end of the season Mme. 
Frisch would rank here as she does abroad, with leading 
Lieder singers. 

On November 10 Mme. Frisch will make her New York 
debut in Aeolian Hall in a recital program, and on Novem- 
ber 16 will open the series of concerts arranged by the 
Twentieth Century Club of Buffalo. Three days later will 
occur her Detroit debut, when she will sing at 
Mrs. Musicales at the 
Statler. 

On December 20, providing that the new clubhouse is 


one of 


Messimer’s Morning Hotel 


completed, she will sing at the housewarming festivities of 
the Colony Club, New York’s exclusive woman’s organiza- 
tion. A proof of the exceptional demand that has been 
zwakened for the services of Mme. Frisch is shown by the 
fact that already she is booked for a return appearance in 
Buffalo in March, before the memberg of the Chromatic 
Club. 

For her accompanist, Mme. Frisch has been most for- 
Verd, the gifted French pianist. 
brilliant 


tunate in securing Jean 
In Paris Mr. Verd has 
pupil of Vincent d’Indy, 


had a career, first as a 
Prix at the 
Last 


with 


winning the Grand 
Paris Conservatoire and latterly as a concert pianist. 
winter, which was his first in America, he appeared 
Pablo Casals on a number of occasions when Harold Bauer 
was not available. This year he will make a few special 
appearances with Mr, Casals as well, aid it is possible that 
for several concerts a Frisch-Casals-Verd combination will 
be formed. Negotiations to that effect are pending with 


severa! musical organizations. It would be a combination 
which, is very well known abroad, as Mme. Frisch and 
Mr. have 
France and Spain. 

Another fine artist, who has just come under the banner 
of the Musicians’ Concert Management is Sascha Jacob- 
sen, the young Russian violinist, a pupil of Franz Kneisel, 
and a recent graduate of the Musical Art, 


Sasals made several successful joint tours in 


Institute of 


where he won the Loeb prize of $500. 
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Evelyn Starr a Consistent Worker. 


Evelyn Starr’s views on regular practice were merely 
touched upon in an interview with that interesting young 
violinist, which appeared in a recent issue of the MusicaL 
Courier. In a letter received of late from her summer 
outing place, Wolfville, Nova Scotia, Miss Starr writes 
more in detail, as follows: 

“It is true that I hate routine—but who doesn’t? Never- 
theless, nothing is more necessary. 

“When not working for a particular program, I practice 
about three hours a day, and those three hours are abso- 
lutely systematized, so that my repertoire is covered about 
once in a week or ten days—when not the whole concert— 
or whatever work it may be, their movements, or just pas- 
sages, are reviewed and slowly practiced. Everything, as 
Professor Auer always insists, depends on slow and care- 
ful practice. If this method were conscientiously carried 
out the many hours a day practice would be greatly less- 
ened. 

“When preparing for concerts I increase my practice to 
four and even five hours—but a few days before, I try to 
do not more than a couple of hours’ work. 

“Sometimes this is impossible, of course. As I said, I 
should far rather work up a concerto, which I had not 























EVELYN STARR. 
Pa 

played for a couple of years, within a week or two by 
simply cramming, than to keep up a constant routine. I 
learn quickly and know how to concentrate, and that is a 
great help to me, as it means that when necessary I can 
prepare —- in a fairly short time—but not in a few 
hours. 

“Just now one doesn’t feel much like routine or hard 
work,” 

Miss Starr is spending the summer in recreation and 
work in Nova Scotia. She will return’ to New York in the 
early fall to fill many engagements. 





Dora Becker Preparing for Concert Work. 


Dora Becker, the distinguished American violinist, who 
is to be heard on the concert stage again this coming sea- 
son after having given up active concert work -for some 
time, is kept constantly busy preparing her large repertoire 
and arranging her plans for a tour of the States beginning 
early in the fall, and for which engagements are now be- 
ing booked. 

An amusing incident occurred last week when the va- 
rious newspapers and magazines in commenting upon the 
welcomed return of Dora Becker to the concert platform 
referred to her as the daughter of Gustav Becker, the well 
known pianist and pedagogue. She is the sister of Mr. 
Becker and not the daughter, as the papers stated. 

Just at the present time this well known violinist is 
planning to spend most of the summer at her home, 18 
Hedden Terrace, Newark, N. J., where daily practice will 
occupy most of her time. She will spend part of August 
in Maine. 





Haensel & Jones Artists in St. Louis. 


The St. Louis Pageant Choral Society announces the en- 
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“The dainty Viennese who 
has been chosen for this 
position in Horatio Parker’s 
new musical masterpiece is 
considered by many eminent 
critics as ranking second ° 
only to Pavlowa, if indeed 
she is not the equal of that 
famous dancer. 

“Her technic is of the 
same school as that of Pav- 
lowa, both having been 
trained in the Royal Opera 
of Vienna, and her ability 
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gagement of the following artists through Haensel & 
Jones: Lucille Stevenson, soprano; John B. Miller, tenor; 
Kathleen Howard, contralto; Horatio Connell, baritone, 
and John Campbell, tenor. The St. Louis organization will 
give “Samson and Delilah” and “The Messiah.” The dates 
for the performances are November 14 and December 28, 
1915. 


has so impressed Composer 
Parker that he has written 
a special solo dance for her 
into the production.” 
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Ferrari-Fontana Tells of War Experiences. 


Lieutenant Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana arrived in New 
York on Monday morning, June 21, on the Duc d’Aosta, 
from Italy, as already announced by the MusicaL Courter, 
the same ship on which he sailed on May 15 to rejoin his 
troop in Italy. The tenor was received at the pier by his 
wife, Margarete Matzenauer, also of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, who came down from their country estate 
at Schroon Lake. 

Ferrari-Fontana,' besides experiencing actual warfare 
with his regiment, the Eleventh troop of Foggia, Italy, 
brought home with him the Order of Commendatore, be- 
stowed upon him by the King of Italy. This is the same 
order that was given to Caruso. It is a signal honor in 
Italy, and carries with it the privilege of the title Comm. 

Ferrari-Fontana will spend the summer with his wife 
and baby, Adrienne, and after the opera season, as well 
as before, will sing and make a tour under the manage- 
ment of the Booking and Promoting Corporation of Aeo- 
lian Hall, New York. 

The tenor has much to say of Italy and war time condi- 
tions. 

“After war had been declared,” he said, “I was called 
to the colors and for a week we were fighting in small 
skirmishes near the border. It was my old regiment, the 
Eleventh cavalry of Foggia, which I had rejoined. But 
then an order came from the government, that pursuant 
with the policy of allowing the singers to be released. I was 
to be let go after a week. And at the same time the Order 
of the Commendatore was bestowed upon me. 

“And so I am back in America and ready and eager for 
my American tour next season,” and the tenor smiled at 
his wife for acquiescence, and received it. 

“It is through a great piece of luck that I am alive now,” 
declared the tenor. “We were on a motor scouting party, 
another officer and I, and a sentinel mistook our car and 
ordered us to halt. The chauffeur did not hear, and the 
sentinel fired a number of shots at us before I was en- 
abled to bring the car to a stop.” 

Mme. Matzenauer is an Austrian and Signor Ferrari- 
Fontana is an Italian, but the conflicting nationalities have 
never conflicted with their married life, which is a most 
happy one. Both will spend the summer with little Adri- 
enne at Schroon Lake, and in the fall will appear in con- 
cert together, before and after the opera season. 

Ferrari-Fontana is the tenor who won great success 
last season with the Metropolitan Opera Company in the 
“Love of the Three Kings.” 








Helen Stanley’s Experiences. 


One of the few unpleasant recollections which Helen 
Stanley has of the past season—and, in view of the artistic 
success that she scored throughout the season, they were 
extremely few—was her trip from Europe when she came 
for her American tour. The soprano had spent several 
years in Germany both in study and in operatic work, and 
the war was well under way when the time came for her 
to return to her native land. American refugees were 
crowding homeward bound ships and travel was far from 
pleasant. 

“T came home on the steamer Rotterdam,” explains Miss 
Stanley, “and the trip—well, it was a nightmare to me. 
The steamship people were not to blame, of course; for 
their resources were taxed to the uttermost. The state- 
room I succeeded in getting was in the hold, which was 
divided into sections by means of canvas partitions. My 
section was near the boiler room, and the noise and heat 
were anything but agreeable. The change from heat to 
cold brought on an attack of bronchitis, from which I 
was fortunate to recover in time to fulfill my opera en- 
‘gagements. One night I begged a steward to place my 
mattress in the open passageway, but when I saw several 
tats and an interesting collection of vermin in possession 
of the surroundings, J decided that my dark and stuffy 
corner had its compensations, after all.” 

Miss Stanley will remain in America all next season, 
filling, in addition to her operatic work with the Chicago 
Opera Company; a long list of concert engagements under 
the management of Loudon Charlton. American critics 
were most appreciative over the qualities of her art re- 
vealed last season. As soprano of the Century Opera 
Company she had opportunity to reveal her varied gifts in 
such roles as Mimi, Butterfly, Thais and Marguerite, and 
in every instance her singing and acting were warmly ap- 
plauded. Her greatest success, perhaps, was in “La 
Boheme,” her brilliant interpretation of the Puccini role 
being deemed an accomplishment of special note. 





Los Angeles Hospitality. 
[From the Los Angeles Herald, June 24, 1915.] 

After the lecture a luncheon, which Mrs. Garret de- 
scribed as a ‘joy,” was given in the Ebell Clubhouse, with 
many prominent musicians and delegates as the guests of 
honor. These included Mrs. Kinney, president of the Fed- 
eration; Mrs. Emerson H. Brush, of Elmhurst. second 





vice - president; Alfred 
Hertz, from the Metropol- 
itan Grand Opera House, 
New York, who will direct 
“Fairyland”; Paul Eisler, 
assistant director; Cecil 
Fanning, baritone; Leonard 


MAY 





PETERSON 





Liebling, editor of the Mu- 
stcaL Courter; Yvonne de 
Tréville, Carrie Jacobs- 
Bond, composer; Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, Prin- 
cess Tsianina Redfeather, 
Albertina Rasch, Kathleen 


SOPRANO 
OPERA COMIQUE, Paris 


The American Girl Who Took Paris by Storm 








Howard, Mrs. Garrett, Mrs, 
Jamison and F. W. Blan- 
chard. 





BUFFALO NOTES. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 10, 1915. 

Ignace J. Paderewski and 
Mrs, Paderewski spent June 
25 in Buffalo and were the 
Lonor guests at an evening 
reception given by Dr. and 
Mrs. Francis E. Fronezak 
a: ther home in Fillmore 





went to Italy to 


success in Paris. 


lyric character. 


reception, and it 


avenue. About fifteen hun- 
: ve will be other opportunities to hear a singer 
dred Polish and other citi- of such x nl eaniee. ~ 


zens greeted the pianist and lican, June 26, 1915. 
lis wife. In the 

Jan Sickesz, who has a 
studio in the city, expects 
.o continue his teaching 
until August 1. A 
group of his friends were 
greatly favored during the 
week past by an opportu- 
niy to hear the Dutch pian- 
ist perform an entire pro- 
gram in the quiet of his 
beautiful studio. The num- 
bers played were the Schu- 
mann fantasie; sonata, B 
flat minor, Chopin; two in- 
termezzi and a waltz of 
Brahms; “The Gold Fish,” 


selection of Miss 
young Wisconsin woman 
voice, 


mistake, and her 


here 


RECITALS 





CRITICISMS: 


The Dedication of the Municipal 
Organ, Springfield, Mass., 
June 25th, 1915 


Miss Peterson, a young American singer, 
prepare for i 
career which she has been following with 
She is a singer of many 
fine qualities, with considerable finish and a 
clear, full soprano voice of large range and 
. . For encore the singer 
sang “The Lass with a Delicate Air,” by Dr. 
Arne, and a charming bit of singing it was. 

She was given an extremely cordial 
is to be hoped that there 


Springfield Repub- 
Peterson, the 
with 
musical reputation, the committee made no 
remarkable for its 
purity and charm, and used with captivating 


simplicity, won emphatic approval from the 
start.—Springfield Union, June 26, 1915. 
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Debussy ; “Romance,” a new 

composition, by Frank la Forge, and two Liszt numbers 
which included one of the Hungarian rhapsodies. Resi- 
den:s of Buffalo and surrounding towns are taking advan- 
tage of the present opportunity to study with this well 
known artist. 

On Friday evening June 25, a recital and demonstration 
of the Locke Primary Plan, Flora E. Locke, inventor, was 
given at Auditorium Hall before a large and interested 
audience. A class of about forty first year students gave 
good account of the season’s work by active cooperation in 
the different numbers and by ready response to all tests. 
The Locke Primary Plan teaches the foundation of music 
in rhymes and songs, drills and tests, analysis and play- 
ing. The program contained class songs and drills clearly 
defining the geography of the keyboard, musical notation, 
time and rhythm, musical terms, pitch, scales, chords and 
transposition. Different subjects were illustrated at the 
piano by the young performers and in these as well as in 
many other solos and duets the listener was given oppor- 
tunity to estimate the practical value of the method. The 
piano work showed careful training, the different pupils 
playing with clean musical tone and commendable relaxa- 
tion. Mrs. Locke announces a normal course for teachers, 
and also announces September 15 as the opening date of 
her fall term for students. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Bagnall have just closed a success- 
ful season with two recitals at which their junior and 
senior piano pupils were presented. Epwarp Durney. 





Pizzarello Will Remain in New York. 


Joseph Pizzarello will remain in this country this sum- 
mer instead of taking his usual European trip. On account 
of his many out of town pupils, Mr. Pizzarello will con- 
tinue vocal instruction throughout the summer at his Car- 
negie Hall studio, New York. 








Henry James and John Powell. 





While in London two seasons ago John Powell, the pian- 
ist, received a most unusual tribute from Henry James, the 
distinguished author. Mrs. Richard Green, widow of the 
historian, and herself an historical writer of high rank, 
has been one of Powell’s ardent admirers. After many 
vain attempts she succeeded in taking Henry James to one 
of Powell’s recitals. Mr. James went very urwillingly, 


declaring that, although he loved music, he disliked to 
hear it surrounded by noisy audiences, in ugly music halls ; 
that he loathed the piano, and, above all pianists. 

After the concert, Mrs. Green was surprised and de- 
lighted when Henry James expressed a desire to meet 
Powell, so a few nights later she invited the two Ameri- 
cans and a distinguished company to dinner. 

Powell was asked to play. Henry James seated himself 
in a big chair in the furthest corner of the room, shut his 
eyes and, apparently, went to sleep, much to the annoyance 
of the musical ladies present. When Powell finished play- 
ing a swarm of ladies came up to congratulate him, when 
Henry James, annoyed by the emptiness of the flattery, 
rose from his chair, walked to the center of the room in 


such a way that every eye was fastened upon him, and 
said: 
“IT have something to ‘say to Mr. Powell. When our 


good friend Mrs. Green invited me to go with her to your 
concert I accepted very unwillingly—told her my dislike of 
concert audiences, the piano and long haired, affected pian- 
ists. I went merely as a matter of friendship to her. 
When you came out on the stage I thought to myself, “This 
is a very commonplace looking person, and is far too 
young, besides, to be able to produce the results which Mrs. 
Green had promised.’ You sat down at the piano and be- 


gan to play. I thought to myself, ‘I have often heard 


Pianists play every bit as well as this.’” 
Here Powell flushed and began to look exceedingly un- 
comfortable, while murmurs of remonstrance became audi- 


ble from admiring ladies. Henry James held up his hand 


to enforce silence, and continued: “And then, suddenly, 
the piano disappeared—there was no piano there. And then 
the audience disappeared: I was alone with you. And then 


you disappeared. There was no John Powell there, but a 
mightly wind filled the whole place and played upon my 
soul.” 


said the from next door, 


know if 


“Please, ma’am,” little girl 
“mother wants to will 
mechanical tune player this afternoon.” 

“What an extraordinary idea! 
dance ?” 

“No, ma’am. We're tired of dancing to it. 
to keep it quiet for a couple of hours so that the baby can 
sleep.”—Washington Star. 


you lend her your new 


Is she going to give a 


She wants 
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John S. Duss Heard From. 


New York 
ago when he gave a series of summer 
his band in St. Nicholas’ Rink and at 
den, which latter place he transformed 


Duss, who created quite a stir in 


and who afforded thousands an op- 
ience many enjoyable evenings during 
ting of an excellent band, has 
m apparent obscurity, as will be 
ywing article which appeared in the 
I July 4 
is not wholly without honor ‘save in 
is rather humorously called to mind by 
lished in the personal columns of the Am- 
Thursday. It read as follows: 
a former resident of this place, but now 
is visiting friends here.’ 


‘bscure, laconic and casual way the. Herald told 
natives that the man who once held supreme sway over 
ommunity of the Am- 
tands with all its hustling, industrial activity, is 


Mr. Duss is virtually the founder 


Economy, on site of which 


their midst, 


since it was during his administration as 
of the Harmony Society that the indus- 
Ambridge were inaugurated. He was not only 


tial influence in the Beaver Valley, but was 


trustee 


poten 


in some thirty corporations, a national figure 
world, which prompted an enthusiastic Boston 
that ‘Duss put Pittsburgh on the map 
reason of the protracted litigation aris- 
affairs of the Harmony Society, as well as 
spread interest which attached to the organization 
of its quaint customs and unusual tenets, he was 
of international celebrity. 
recalled that Mr, Duss, who spent his boy- 


his young manhood in the West and re- 


will be 
| in Economy, 
Economy to assist the venerable then president, 


Jacob Henrici, organized the village musicians into 


which he directed and which ultimately grew to 


the finest musical organizations in this part of 


; subsequently directed the Metropolitan Grand 
and Madison 
York, which he transformed into a 


on tour for a season in 
New 
with its limpid canals, its gondoliers 
There with the 


Duss’ direction, the world’s most noted 


orchestra 

ral le n, 
of Venice 
romantic 


its dreamy, atmosphere. 


under Mr. 
ra singers, among them Mme. Nordica, appeared before 
ultra-musical metropolitan audiences. 

took up his home in Florida, 


Mr. Duss subsequently 


} 


ne Nas hved 


of Economy soon took flight when the 


for a number of The peace 


years. 
storal quiet 


Ambridge got into operation, and there is 


ett to 


remind one of the quaint, rustic settle- 
which he presided in his manifold capacities as 


musical director, spiritual head and 


hoolmasiter, 
1 executive In fact, in John S, Duss, before and 
e death of Father Henrici, practically all the du- 
the leaders of 


been meeting 


the society were merged. 

friends and former 
up from 
He is little changed 


many 


ness and musical associates since he came 
rida for a short stay in this city. 
1 
1 


is still the enthusiastic lover of music 
informed man of affairs that made him the 
that he 


ippearance an 
1 the well 
was hereabouts ten, fifteen and 
mn twenty years ago.” 

friends in New York and through- 
during his activity as conductor, and the 


many 


the country 


reason for his cessation from musical activities was due 
to an accident to his arm some years ago, which made it 
impossible for him to conduct. He was injured by the 
fall of a water tank at his home in Florida. 





Fort Hays Normal Promotes Olympheste. 


Hays, Kan., July 7, 1915. 

The next forward movement in education here is the 
Olympheste. It is the third step in training toward full 
citizenship. The vision which W. A. Lewis, the president 
of the Fort Hays, Kan., Normal School has for the 
development of citizenship in western Kansas includes 
a threefold progression. 

In this plan, community music is the first step and com- 
munity pageantry is the second. The third is the com- 
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muni:y Olympheste and the activities of the first two 
steps are directed toward the third. 

President Lewis believes that community music is thie 
best present vehicle for the “get together” spirit. Music 
takes less friction to produce results than anything else. 
Through bands, choruses, and orchestras, which have 
been established by students who have been trained in 
the Fort Hays Normal, the communities of western Kan- 
sas will “get together.” The second step is community 
pageantry. This increases local patriotism, shows what 
each has done to bring the community up to its present 
stage, and gives dramatic form to the self expression of 
the people. It does more than get the people together; 
it gives them an instrument of expression. 

Community music has been made a great success during 
the past fifteen months at the Normal, and beginning Sep- 
tember I, pageantry will be part of the work. The in- 
structor has been employed for over a year and has been 
in two Eastern universities gathering material. 

The Olympheste combines “get together” and “self ex- 
pression” and adds to them cooperation and competition. 
It represents the definite and concrete aim of the Fort 
Hays Normal. This Olympheste will be a series of days 
in which the fair, the festival, the field meet, and the tour- 
nament will be combined. It will have oratorios, operas, 
dramas, baseball, farm and live stock exhibits, tugs of war, 
public lectures, civic discussions, school contests of all 
kinds, etc. Its purpose will be to create a satisfaction in 


the home life of the community and to suggest new lines 
for further development. President Lewis does not be- 
lieve in “long distance advice,” but that the community it- 
self can do its own upbuilding and that the province of the 
Fort Hays Normal is to train community leaders for 
western Kansas who will work “within” and not “toward” 
the farm and the home. The Olympheste is the future 
feature of education in western Kansas, but it comes after 
the community gets “hitched” together through music and 
pageantry. P&B: 





Dubuque Saengerbund Concert. 


“Saengerbund Gives Splendid Concert” heads the fol- 
lowing description of a recent Dubuque, Iowa, important 
musical event, in which Franz Otto of the Otto School of 
Singing, as director, is given apprecia‘ive notice: 

“An audience of over 1,200 music lovers assembled at 
the Union Park auditorium on Sunday evening to hear 
the second annual summer concert of the Dubuque Saeng- 
erbund. The singers repeated the program which they so 
successfully rendered in Galena last week and were greet- 
ed with hearty applause throughout. Professor Otto proved 
a most successful conductor and Mrs. Edward M. Healey 
assisted at the piano in her usual capable manner. 

“Cora Sass, Georgia Whippo, John Ellwanger and Joe 
Michel were the soloists of the evening and they 
largely contributed to the success of the program. ‘Jubi- 
late,’ the selections from ‘Martha’ and Saenger Marsch 
proved most popular with the audience. In the selection 
from ‘Tannhauser’ the high voices sustained the difficult 
choral parts in a brilliant manner, 


A number of beautiful floral offerings were presented 
to the ladies by admiring friends. To the committee in 
charge of the concert great credit is due for their efficient 
management and to Professor Otto for his careful direct- 
ing and its splendid results. 


“The program was given as follows: 
Spring Waltz 


Hinaus zum Wald 
Evening Song 


Dein Aug mein Stern 
Jubilate 
Es steht eine Linde 
Male Chorus. 
Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt 
The Princess 


Sanger Marsch 
Schéner Rhein 


Miss Whippo, Franz Otto. 

Selection from Martha 

Spinning Quartet. 

Last Rose of Summer (soprano). 

Ah, So Pure (tenor). 

Plunkett’s Solo (bass and male chorus). 

Market Scene (mixed chorus). 
Entrance of Ladies and Nobles, Tannhauser 

Mixed Chorus, 


Wagner 


America. 
Chorus and audience. 


—Dubuque Telegraph-Herald. 





Royal Dadmun Rests After Busy Season. 


Royal Dadmun is at present in his home in Williams- 
town,-Mass., resting after a very busy season. Mr. Dad- 
mun has sung as many as eight concerts a week during 
the past season. 
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It has been many a day since Syracuse music lovers were swept off their feet by the work of a pianist as 


they were at the matinee of the Music Festival on Tuesday afternoon. 
thrilled and charmed by turns have they observed such brilliant work as was done by Katharine Goodson.— The 


Syracuse Journal, May 12, 1915. 
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Central Music Hall, Chicago 


On March 1, 1915, the old Whitney Opera House, Chi- 
cago, passed out of existence. ‘The present theatre, which 
is located in the Steinway Building in Van Buren street, 
Chicago, was first of all completely renovated and redec- 
orated, a new ventilating system was installed and new 
scenery and stage properties provided. This having been 
done, “Cen‘ral Music Hall” was selected as the name for 
the theatre, and in the future it is to be used exclusively 
for concerts, recitals, commencements and other high class 
entertainments. 

Next it was placed under the management of Harriet 
Martin Snow. It is doubtful if a better choice could have 
been made for manager of this new enterprise, for the 
reason that Mrs. Snow has been actively engaged in the 
music business in Chicago for the past six or eight years, 
managing artists and different choral societies; and being 
intimately acquainted with nearly every one engaged in 
music in the city and surrounding territory, she knew better 
than almost any one else the need of just such a hall. 

Ihe location is ideal, being central and easily accessible 
to.all elevated and surface cars, and it is just the right size 
for the purposes to which it is now devoted, 

The following list of attractions that have appeared in 
Central Music Hall since March 1, will give an idea of 
how popular this place has become: 

Columbia College of Expression (four times). 

Playgoers’ Club. 

Fiorence Le Claire piano recital. 

Deborah Society (twice). 

Madrigal Club, concert. 

Frederiksen-Hess Trio, rec‘tal. 

Wa-tah-wa-so, recital. 

Candida Masonic Lodge, minstrels. 

Prudence Neff-Robert Dolejsi, recital. 

Leo Sowerby, recital. 

Ruth Ray, recital. 

Wm. B. Warren Masonic Lodge, minstrels. 

Lakeside Press, minstrels. 

Arthur F. Platz, recital. 

University of Illinois School of Pharmacy, 





commence- 
ment. 

Danish Brotherhood, play. 

Alumni Association of the School of Applied and Nor- 
mal Arts, play. 

Drake School of Music, opera. 

Armour Institute Class, play. 

La Rabida Council, K. of C., play (three times). 

Karl Buren Stein School, opera. 

National Fire Prevention Association, lecture. 

Hahnemann Medical College, commencement. 

Francesco Daddi-Jane English, recital. 

Coleridge-Taylor Club, concert. 

Washington Chapter No. 142, 
(twice). 

Mary Wood Chase School, recital. 

Chicago Musical College, dramatic department. 

American Conservatory, dramatic department. 

Commonwealth-Edison Choral Society, concert. 

Mabel R. Wentworth School of Dancing (twice). 

Lyceum Arts Conservatory, recital. 

Conservatory of Chicago, commencement, 

Mendelssohn Conservatory, commencement. 

Hinshaw Conservatory, recital and opera. 

Chicago College of Music, commencement. 

Metropolitan Conservatory, commencement. 

Star‘ing late in the season, when nearly everything. is 
booked ahead, this is indeed a good showing. Mrs. Snow 


R. A. M,, 


minstrels 


is now busily engaged booking for next season and the in- 
dications are that she will not be able to handle all of the 
attractions that will want to use Central Music Hall this 
coming year. 





Sherwood School’s Reorganization. 





The Sherwood Music School, of Chicago, IIl., is now 
being reorganized, using as a basis of instruction a series 
of printed progressive lessons, with exercises, studies and 
pieces, edited by Leopold Godowsky. This course of study 
is revolutionizing the pedagogical side of piano teaching 
and is standardizing the teaching of music throughout the 
entire country. Godowsky was assisted in compiling this 
work by Emil Sauer, the late Dr. W. S. B. Matthews and 
Frederick Lillebridge. Josef Hofmann is now engaged 
in editing teaching material for the course, collaborating 
with Godowsky. 

The Sherwood Music School, through its extension de- 
partment, has organized over two hundred branches of 
the school in the past two years. More than three thou- 
sand pupils have been enrolled in twelve different States 
and these pupils are taking the Godowsky course under 
competent instructors and thereby earning their certifi- 
cates and diplomas of the school without the expense and 
inconvenience of going away for study. This work is not 
to be confused with so called correspondence work in 
music, as every lesson both theoretical and technical, is 





given under the personal supervision of the teacher, who 
selects all material for the pupil wi:h the same discretion 
as has always been done, 

This plan of instruction is placing the study of music 
on the same definite, educational basis as all other studies 
are given, by combining the written plus the oral method 
in teaching. 

For the benefit of pupils who are too young to go to 
the central school and who wish credits for their music 
study, a number of branch schools are being organized in 
Chicago, in various residential sections of the city. All 
branches of music and the allied arts will be given in 
these branches by teachers selected from the central school. 

The faculty of the Sherwood School has been grea‘ly 
strengthened this year by the addition of Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, Daniel Protheroe, Max Fischel and others. The 
executive faculty is as follows: Georgia Kober, president ; 
Walter Keller, director, and R. C. Allard, manager. 





Hague-on-Lake George “Movies.” 





Pupils of Oscar Seagle gave a burlesque on a movie show 
in the Seagle studio at Hague-on-Lake George, N. Y., last 
week. There were two “fillums” presented, “The Mort- 
gage, or the Rake Reformed,” and “The Yankee Consul,” 
the first one being a temperance tract in two reels and a 





OSCAR SEAGLE’S PUPILS AT HAGUE-ON-LAKE 
GEORGE, N. Y. 





SOME OF 


“stagger.” Keith Ryan, of Gardiner, Me., was the double 
barreled leading man of both these thrilling “drammers.” 
The “production,” which was of the most intricate and as- 
tonishing kind, was under the direction of David (Belasco) 
Soderquist, of Stockholm, Sweden. 

One of the features of the performance was an imitation 
of the proverbial movies “piano player” by Frank Bibb, 
Mr. Seagle’s accompanist, who has studied out this charac- 
terization even down to the detail of the inevitable gum. 
Immediately after the performance, Mr. Bibb moved from 
his room at Hotel Phoenix to the safer haven of a hill- 
side bungalow. There is absolutely no connection between 
his moving and the performance, and yet, to suspicious 
souis the circumstance that his bungalow has been built 
on a foundation similar to the old blockhouse style of 
fortification might seem peculiarly significant. “Can it 





be,” some one was heard to say, “a case of ‘safety first’ 
and ‘every man’s house his castle’ ?” 

Members of the colony who took part in the movies 
Frieda Klink, Marion Clarke, Elizabeth Armstrong 
and 


are: 
and Messrs. Ryan, Van Duzee, Soderquist, Baker 
Steen. 

Sea- 
Miss 


In the audience were, among others, Mr. and Mrs. 
gle, Mrs. Townsend, Yvonne Townsend, her guest 
R. Slater, and Mrs. Soderquist. 

Pupils arriving at Hague-on-Lake George recently are: 
Mrs. Barrell and George Houpt, of Buffalo; Pauline Cur- 
ley, Paula Schreier, Mrs. and Miss Savery, all of New 
York; Minnie Bodeman and Miss Ballard, of Dallas, Tex.; 
Mrs. and Miss Miller, of Chattanooga, Tenn.; Maud Boll- 
man, of Rockford; Clement Campbell, of Minneapolis; 
Edgar Howerton, of Durham, N. C.; Jetta Stanley, 
of Wichita, Kan.; Florence Boyer, of Canton, Ohio; P. 
Ten Haaf, of Grand Rapids, Mich., and Albert Brown, 
of London, England. 





Walter Spry’s Success in Los Angeles. 





“The recital by Mr. Spry was in three parts. Assisting 
him were Oscar Seiling, violinist; Rudolph Kopp on the 
His rendi- 


composed by 


viola and Axel Simonsen on the violoncello. 
tion of “Variations on Balkan 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, brought out the technic of which he 
is pronounced a master, and was regarded with unstinted 
applause.”—Los Angeles Tribune, July 1, 


Themes,” 


IQI5. 
“Walter Spry ... showed himself a pianist of rare devel- 
opment, his brilliant technic, the richness of his tones and 
the depth of his conception, all proving him a musician of 
genuinely scholarly attainments.” 
July 1, 1915. 


Los Angeles Examiner, 


“Yvonne de Tréville and Walter Spry divided honors 
in making the afternoon recital one of the most attractive 
features of the festival. The former gave a program of 
American songs, many of which afforded her opportuni- 
ties for displaying her coloratura attainments, which are 
of a very high order. Mr. Spry by virtue of his excel- 
lent tone and technic and his fine musicianly interpreta- 
tions, furnished much enjoyment to his audience. 

“His principal number was the ‘Variations on Balkan 
Themes,” op. 60, recognized as one of the best of Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach’s piano compositions. 
extensive possession of technical knowledge and musical 
There was a 
very fascinating idyllic touch about Mr. Spry’s ‘Romance 
in C’ and ‘The Valley of White Poppies,’ a wistfully 
dreamy selection by Noble Kreider. This was 


It shows a very 


experience. The themes are well chosen. 


followed 
and 


by Mr. Spry’s own piquant ‘Intermezzo Scherzando,’ 
MacDowell’s ‘Chopinesque Polonaise’ in E minor. 

Mr. Spry’s full, rich tonal effects appeared to especial ad- 
vantage in this number, which is exceedingly melodious, 
very American in spots, and full of the joy of living in the 
1915. 


last movement.”—Los Angeles Daily Times, July 1, 
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MUSIC FOR AMERICA. 


How the English-German Music Apostle Would Break the 
Metropolitan Opera Trust, and Produce Pure Amer- 
ican Opera with American Musicians 
and American Dollars. 


From the Musical Courier Extra.) 


apostle for the acceptance of American music, and 
eliminating of everything that has to do with Euro- 
usic, delivered another one of his interesting 


iittempted to answer a question that was 

. previous lecture, and which question seemed 

e it was asked to cause the English-German mis- 
me little confusion; but as he had promised to 

er that question in the future, stating that it would 
is argument and educational remarks regard- 
cultivation of the voice, with key and explanatory 
trations by means of his own voice and delivery, he 
held his answer until the opportunity was given to 
s his argument within the limits of one special lec- 

e. The question asked the American music apostle was: 


A Question. 


vould it be possible to establish American opera 

York City, in view of the fact that the Metropolli- 
Opera Company has a practical monopoly since the 
nation of Oscar Hammerstein from the operatic field, 
the fact that the Metropolitan forces are made up al- 
exclusively of foreigners, both in the artistic and 
siness departments, the only part the American plays in 


the organization being that of the angel, which means to 
nish the money to pay these foreigners, and with little 


- eh am 


1 HE E MINED .! GERMAN CONTRALTO, 
correct oice Placement and Tone Development, 
limited num res of engagements. Singers prepared for 
( ert, Oper elebrated Garcia Method taught. 


Metropolitan Opera House, - Broadway, New York Phone 6221 Bryant 
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hope that the American composer or musician can ever 
have a showing unless a reputation has first been made in 
Europe?” 

In opening his address, and in attempting to reply to this 
question, the English-German apostle first demanded that 
those who are in the habit of scuffling their feet and ex- 
pectorating audibly, and moving chairs, be ejected from the 
room, as, explained the speaker of the evening, it was al- 
most impossible for those who did want to hear to clearly 
understand the technical points made, and music being es- 
sentially a technical subject, he felt that these disturb- 
ances were the result of ignorance upon the part of those 
who did show their displeasure in this rough manner. So 
the element which has been disturbing these important 
lectures was asked to leave before the beginning of the in- 
tricate discussion on the part of the English-German began. 
No one left the room. So the answer to the question be- 
gan as follows: 

The Answer. 

Lapies AND GENTLEMEN—I should have had more time 
to prepare myself for this ordeal, for the question asked 
me involves so much that is technical, so much that is 
mighty and involved, that I feel my limited time since the 
asking of the question at my former lecture is not ade- 
quate, but only having three weeks at my disposal for study 
and a search through my great library, the accumulations 
of years of book buying, I must say I am illy prepared to 
present my ideas as to how to overcome the great hold the 
foreign music has upon New York, but I will do my best. 

When I first left England to make my home in this coun- 
try, I felt that I had a mission, and it was a long time be- 
fore my consciousness made manifest what my mission 
was. I am reminded of a story that my friend John Rocke- 
feller, Jr., once told his Bible Class in his church, as to 
how he felt that he had received a Divine influence, and it 
had to do with his awakening, I believe, in the night, the 
lighting of his lamp, and the effulgent showering upon his 
mind the influence that made him realize he had felt the 
weight of the Divine inspiration. 

I myself received the inspiration during the night in a 
dream, which I fully believe was a Divine reflection, and 
which gave me the strength to take up my work for Amer- 
ican music and to place it in the position where it would 
drive out the European music and the foreign musician. 

With this belief I have been given the strength to con- 
tinue this great work, and to carry it on despite the bale- 
ful efforts of the ignorant and the blind, to say nothing of 
the tone-deaf, who interfere and give precedence to the 
foreign element in the musical world, and who do not un- 
derstand just what I am attempting to do. My mission is 
to keep all the money in this country, and not allow the ten 
or twelve billions of dollars to go into the hands of these 
foreign fakirs each year, but to give it to our own musi- 
cians and publishers, a great part of it to go to those pub- 
lishers of musical magazines, one of which, and the most 
important, being the one published by the enterprising 
business man I am working for, and who has made a great 
success of getting advertisements. 

No Interruptions, Please! 

This is not answering the question propounded to me at 
my last lecture, but I find I must make these preliminary 
remarks so that you will be able to grasp the arguments I 
am making. (No, I will not answer any question unless 
I am given time to prepare an answer; I must insist that 
no one interrupt me with questions.) 

To break the monopoly of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany in New York is one of the most important things 
that must be done before the American can come into his 
own as to music. At the present time no American of the 
soil has any opportunities to present his operas at the 
Metropolitan Opera House without, I believe, great for- 
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eign influence. One or two have been presented, but I 
did not have any opportunity to discuss with the writers 
of the librettos or the music that which would have made 
those that have been presented the great success, they 
should have been, for I was not consulted as I should have 
been. Those who wrote these operas now realize their 
mistake, but up to the present time I have not been con- 
sulted, and I make this statement so that any of you who 
may be writing the music for an opera or the book for 
an opera can have the opportunity, if they so wish, of con- 
sulting me without cost, and I will certainly show them 
how to inject into their work that which will make their 
efforts great successes, even in the tainted atmosphere of 
the Metropolitan, that dump for foreign music and musi- 
cians, which is kept alive with American dollars, and which 
takes so many millions out of this country into these for- 
eign climes where America is looked upon as an easy thing 
as far as music is concerned. 


American Ginger Needed. 


Those operas of American origin which have proven 
failures at the Metropolitan Opera House should have had 
injected into them some American ginger. But those who 
wrote them simply imitated the work of these foreigne?s, 
and that spelt disaster before the presentation of the 
works, as I foretold in my writings in the publications of 
the man I write for, and who is such a successful business 
man, and who supports my work in this American music 
game because it helps in the business end of his publica- 
tions. But without those publications you can well under- 
stand that I would not be able to do this work for the 


‘propagation of American music, and it is this sacrifice I 


make, and which indicates my disinterestedness as far as 
money is concerned, for I make nothing out of this effort; 
but this man I work for does, and he is well satisfied, I be- 
lieve, with the results in a business way. 

There is a way that this Metropolitan Opera Company 
trust can be broken, and I will explain how. I: was only 
after deep and serious thought that I was able to arrive 
at these conclusions, and I will give them to those who will 
keep quiet enough to understand what I have to say as 
regards this opportunity to obliterate this opera trust, 
which is working so detrimentally to the interests of the 
American composer and artist. Here is what I hope to do 
some day after I get this plan of eliminating European 
music entirely from these shores. 


“The Pyramid of Swords.’’ 


I would take a purely American subject for a libretto, 
and if I were to write the book for this American opera 
now, I would select a war subject. America is prolific with 
war subjects, and many American writers have produced 
books that deal with the wars of this country. One great 
writer, a confrere of mine in the field of piano literature, 
Edouard Layman Billé, has written a book with a war sub- 
ject that would provide material for a splendid grand opera 
libretto. I would first secure from this distinguished 
writer the privilege of taking the theme of this book, a war 
subject, remember, as the text for the libretto of this great 
American opera, and as it touches upon the French, the 
Mexican, the English and the late Rebellion wars, and as it 
brings within its scope all these nationalities, I would be 
able to interject into the opera a lot of color and at- 
mosphere that would not otherwise be available in a sub- 
ject that did not cover all this ground. I would ask my 
colleague in piano literature to allow this book of his, 
which is entitled “The Pyramid of Swords” (a great sub- 
ject for an American opera), to contribute this toward 
the propaganda for American music, and I am sure this 
writer would do so, if for no other purpose than to per- 
petuate his literary genius and assist in the work of making 
a piace for American music. 


A Bas Foreigners! 


After I had written this book for the opera, which would 
take me several weeks, I would seek a musician who al- 
ready has made his mark in American music, and who has 
been mentioned as the one composer in this country who 
could write the music for an opera that would be accept- 
able to Metropolitan audiences. Even has it been discussed 
that Caruso and Farrar and Toscanini (I forget, Toscanini 
is not a singer) and other of the foreign element would 
be utilized to sing these compositions of this truly great 
American composer. But I would not allow these foreign- 
ers to sing in our opera—all the singers and the musicians 
in the orchestra must be Americans. 


Before I go into these details I must tell how I would 
preduce this opera to start with, and to be able to meet 
the competition of the Metropolitan opera trust. I would 
appeal to the Federal Government to subsidize this opera 
effort. It would take a lot of money, for the Metropolitan 
company would bring all its great wealth to bear against 
it, but if we succeeded in obtaining the backing of the Gov- 
ernment, we could probably force the Metropolitan out of 
the field under the act of what is known as the Sherman 
law, and the Government being interested in the American 
opera propaganda through spending its money and backing 
the movement for the elimination of foreign music, that 
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would make the presentation of this opera of mine a com- 
plete vindication of my efforts. 
Who But Irving? 

With this as a backing, and having written the book for 
the opera from an American story of its wars, I would 
then eugage the man who has been spoken of so highly 
as the one to write the music for this first great American 
opera. It necessarily must be understood that this music 
must be as American as is the libretto, and to this end I 
should say that the king of what is known as syncopated 
music should be the one to make this one great effort to 
conquer the Metropolitan opera trust. When Irving Berlin 
wrote the music to “Watch Your Step” he broke from the 
shell of his environments and stepped into the limelight of 
great American music—he created a school of American 
music, if I may be allowed to use the expression. This 
great upward movement as to music brought from the 
critics of the New York daily papers the highest praise, and 
it was then that the opinion was expressed that Berlin 
would be the one to write an opera of truly American mu- 
sic for the Metropolitan Opera House; but these critics 
could not carry this to the end that only American singers 
and musicians should be utilized for this purpose, for those 
artists of foreign extraction who are drawing such great 
sums from the Metropolitan Opera millionaires were men- 
tioned as the ones to present this proposed opera of Amer- 
ican music. 

It will be observed that I have solved the problem, for 
I carry the American music propaganda further and would 
have the opera myself and Berlin would write presented in 
an American controlled opera house, supported by Ameri- 
can money, written by American writers, sung by American 
singers, and the orchestra made up of American musi- 
cians, with an American conductor, and only Americans 
used on the stage and for the making of the costumes—in 
fact, only Americans could be found in this opera house. 

American, Simon Pure. 

Even the instruments of the musicians must be Ameri- 
can, the costumes made of American materials, and no 
writer should be allowed to write about the opera but 
Americans. Here you have the simon pure American 
opera. I would even have laws passed at’ Washington 
which would prevent a discussion of this opera in any but 
American newspapers, and everything of a foreign nature 
should be excluded—I would not even allow a foreigner 
to hear this opera. 

I believe that if you are going to be exclusively Ameri- 
can, go the whole length and have it exclusively American. 

Just think what it would mean to American music to 
have a musical genius like Berlin write this grand Ameri- 
can opera, with this new American school as a basis, and 
think what a shock it would be to the Metropolitan Opera 
trust to have this gauntlet thrown down to them, and then 
have laws passed at Washington which would prevent any- 
thing being done by the Metropolitan trust to present any 
American opera by foréign musicians. This would be the 
first real start of this wonderful work. 

I hope I have made myself plain as to this movement as 
far as American opera is concerned. It is broad, educa- 
tional, of far reaching value in a monetary way, as it will 
serve to keep at home all these millions that are now be- 
ing sent to Europe for foreign music and musicians, and 
would solve the problem as far as American opera is con- 
cerned. I hope I have made myself plain in this direction. 

Now I will thank those who have been quiet, and say to 
those who have been making the usual noisy demonstrations 
that I care nothing for them, as I know what I have said 
is far above their mental ability to comprehend, and I 
thank those who have endeavored to listen and learn some- 
thing. My next lecture will be upon a subject just as im- 
portant as this, and will be delivered upon the next 
invitation I succeed in obtaining from some club outside 
New York. I thank you from the bottom of my heart 
for this opportunity of showing you what manner of man 
I am, and I hope at some time to be called to write the 
book for the great American opera to show you what man- 
ner of literary man I am. 





David Sapirstein in Park Concerts. 


David Sapirstein, the young pianist, who with Rubinstein, 
claims to be the only one to give six recitals on six consec- 
utive days, has acceded to the request of the Music League 
Park Committee, of which Mme, Fremstad, Mme. Mat- 
zenauer, Ernest Schelling and Josef Stransky are members, 
and will give a recital this summer at one of the parks 
in New York. The innovation is being looked forward 
to with a great deal of interest by all music lovers because, 
as far as is known, no piano solos have ever been present- 
ed in the open air in New York City. 

Mr. Sapirstein is under the management of the Music 
League of America. 





“What opera did you hear last night?” 

“Cecil had the program, and he said it was Libretto.” 

“How amusing!” 

“Yes, wasn’t it?—because it really wasn’t Libretto at 
all!”’—Harvard University Lampoon. 


Alice Nielsen’s Programs. 


Two programs of Alice Nielsen’s Redpath Chautauqua 
appearances are given herewith. Karel Havlicek, violinist, 





and William Reddick, pianist, are her assistants. The pro- 
grams: 
L 
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Mr. Havlicek 
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Miss Nielsen. 
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The Lark Now Leaves Its Wat'ry Nest......................Parker 

When Love Is Kind (Old English melody)........../ Arr. by A. L. 

The Leaves and the Wind........ ....Leoni 

ns cals ddh bons do.0e eeccdccseccenses .. Brewer 
Miss Nielsen. 

Souvenir de Moscow........... pawaVies ss .. Wieniawski 
Mr. Havlicek. 

Aria, Un Bel Di (from Madame Butterfly)............ . Puccini 


With violin obligato. 
Miss Nielsen and Mr. Havlicek, 





A Gabrilowitsch Trio. 





As if a world famous pianist and a brilliant contralto 
were not enough for one family, the Gabrilowitsch menage 
has one member in a way of even greater importance—a 
small girl of whom the parents are inordinately proud. 
Whether or not their daughter has inherited their musical 
gifts, Mr. and Mrs. Gabrilowitsch hesitate to say; in fact 
both of them are quite willing to wait until the young 
woman passes the mature age of five before determining 
her musical bent. She is extremely fond of music, how- 
ever, and gets great delight from listening to her father 
play and her mother sing. As both of them are most con- 
scientious in the matter of practice the little girl has ample 
opportunities to hear “for nothing” what the musical pub- 
lic is eager to pay for. 

Clara. Gabrilowitsch 
both in recital, in which she was especially successful last 
f 
joint appearances with Mr. Gabrilowitsch, whose accom- 


will be heard this coming season 


year, and in oratorio. She will likewise fill a number 


feature of her last 
Both the pianist and the singer will go to 


paniments for her were such a sea- 
son’s concerts. 
the Pacific Coast, where they will be heard jointly and in- 


dividually. 
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Eddy Brown Comes in January. 


He Will Stir America as He Has Europe! 
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PIANO PEDALS. 


By Alex. Zenier. 


been the joy, but quite often 


1 artistic endeavor. 


Mo- 
they 


charming piano delineations of 


very sparingly, and Hummel, 
rely alone. 
clean, almost brilliant, 


was renned, 


were wanting which could have been 
t and judicious use of the pedals. 

right of the 
not high in 
with d’Albert, due 
high bench 


the footpiece to the 


heel resting on the floor 


custom at one time 


habit, shortness of leg, 


necessitating a “punch” at the lever 


ises the dampers and gives the tones a 


of which has always been an ob- 
piano 

Beethoven show no pedal marks, 
middle 


s the marks appear in the 


and when they are properly ob- 
on the desired singing quality. 
’ pedal keyboard, 


the lower 


affects the entire 


and middle portions, and 
is as necessary as a thorough knowl- 


when rapid changes occur to preven! 


and a detraction from the clear phrasing 

light be related an experience a 
of our large 
with orches- 


pianist suffered in one 


was to play a concerto 
attendance of 


occasion calling for the 
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all the knowing ones, the oracles. The Baltimorean was 
a profound musician, delicately keen to the fine issues of 
his art, but he had a feeling that the critics would not 
overlook the smallest offense. The concerto he had elected 
to play was not new or untried; in fact, many failures 
had been recorded against it and not a few newspaper 
flagellations administered to aspiring virtuosi who had at- 
tempted it. A new aspiran: for favors must beware lest 
he find himself minus a pate for his brain-pan, or be left 
without a leg to stand on. With the sky overcast there 
was little hope of success at the outset. 

One passage in particular, with rapid, shifting harmonies, 
had been the béte noire alike to executants and reviewers. 
At the final rehearsal a consultation of soloist, conductor 
and concertmaster was held, and it was decided that the 
passage in question be played senza pedal, which was ac- 
cordingly The concert came off with much eclat 
and seemingly no mishaps. The dilettanti were present in 
large the usual felicitations followed, etc., etc. 

{magine the solcist’s horror and dismay next morning 
to learn from one of the leading dailies that “as usual,” 
the “passage” above referred to was “ruined by bad pedal- 
ling!” And then in further criminality, ignoring the nuits 
blanches and patient care expended in preparation, the 
oracle gleefuily added that he would hail with delight the 
advent of a sensible artist who would either employ the 
in this passage or abandon their use 


done, 


numbers, 


pedals judiciously 
altogether ! 

Is it any wonder that artists form the same affection 
for certain critics in the effete East that Westerners lav- 
ish on the Pottawatamies and Sioux? Scalp-lifting is 
figurative in one locality and actual in the other, but retri- 
bution is retarded in the East. 

Not many years ago at a certain redskin convention in 
Western Iowa, and to show their appreciation of the pic- 
turesque aborigines, the citizens worked out a plan that was 
used with great success. It consisted of a large wooden 
platform with fragments of a lariat hanging from the 
top. The Indians were arranged on it in such a manner 
that in case pieces of the platform should accidentally 
during the throes of the war dance they had 
the lariat would support the per- 


give 
been invited to execute, 
formers by the neck. 

The Westerners admire still life in art, especially where 
the picturesque Indian is concerned. It inspires confidence 
and does away with that feeling of nervous distrust and 
apprehension from which even keyboard experts suffer 
when the enemy is near at hand with his tomahawk. 

But enough of this Da capo-ta‘ion. Let us return to 
the much abused footpiece. With certain amateurs it be- 
comes a habit to keep the foot dangerously near or con- 
stantly upon the lever, so that a yoke of oxen would have 
difficulty in pulling the foot away once it had secured a 
firm hold upon it. 

Papa Weick in an amusing article on bad pedalling de- 
scribes a period of piano mania which it was necessary 
for him to live through in order to believe in the possi- 
bilities of such follies. He says in part: “Many per- 
formers seized with a piano madness, play a grand bra- 
vura piece, excite themselves fearfully, clatter up and down 
through the seven octaves of runs with the pedal con- 
s antly raised, bang away, put the best piano out of com- 
the first twenty bars, snap the strings, and 
knock the hammers off their bearings, perspire, stroke the 
hair out of their eyes, ogle the audience—and then sud- 
denly coming to a soft passage, they are no longer content 
with one pedal, but take on the soft pedal as well, while 
the other is still resounding.” 

ln chamber music, trios, quartets and quintets, where 
the piano is employed, the loud pedal should be used with 
the greatest discretion, which may be gratuitous informa- 
tion but which knowledge is, nevertheless, not always ap- 
plied. 

By pressing the foot piece at the left (soft pedal) the 
keyboard is shifted so that the hammers strike only two 
of the three strings, in some pianos only one. In that way 
the tone is made weaker, but retains a tender, singing 


way 


mission in 


quality. 

There is still a third pedal, sostenuto, the object of which 
is to allow selected notes to vibrate while the rest are im- 
mediately damped. 

Upright pianos as a rule have only two levers, pressed 
either to diminish or to increase and prolong the tone. 

A fourth pedal has been invented (Stuttgart) to produce 
staccato effects, but it is not in general use. 

A point in favor of s‘andard editions of piano classics 
is that the pedal marks are printed in accordance with the 
composer’s indications,\although some composers have ig- 
nored the pedal altoget 


Margaret George’s Canadian Success. 


Margaret George, whose various activities in Canada 
during the past month have been chronicled in the Musica. 
Courter, is the subject of the following article which ap- 
peared in the Milan Verbanus et Larius Revue and which 
is herewith translated from the Italian: 

“The recent triumphs of Margaret George, the celebrated 
Canadian soprano, have been the topic in musical circles. 
Her many friends had strongly advised her to return home 
on account of the political si‘uation and perhaps difficulties 
in traveling. However, she resolved to stay and has been 
crowned with artistic success. 

“Her many appearances in Italy have met with phe- 
nomenal success. Her triumph in the Verdian work, ‘Tro- 
vatore,’ in the heart of the composer’s country, will ever 
be remembered, Her voice is of refined quality, combined 
wi:h rare exquisite coloring throughout her extended regis- 
ter. Her charming stage presence and natural acting have 
always been the admiration of critic and public alike. 

“Tt is little wonder that Signor Vittorio Gnecchi, whose 
opera, ‘Cassandra,’ met with such success last year at the 
Dai Varme has written in the dedication of his 
opera, ‘Roseira,’ ‘Hoping to hear her as the creative pro- 
tagonist.’ 

“Miss George will be greatly missed in musical circles 
when she leaves in reply to a cable from M. H. Hanson, 
the well known operatic agent in New York City, who has 
arranged several important engagements for her in the 
States and Canada, from whence she will return to Milan 
in the autumn. 

“Miss George, it is reported, will create the leading role 
in the fantastic melodrama, “The Hero of the Dardanelles,’ 
by Capt. Charles A. Buchland, from the poem, “The Sea 
Swallow,’ by W. Lewis, music by Cesare Chiesa, which, it 
is expected, will be performed at Reggio Emilia ere long.” 
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LUCILE LAWRENCE AS MINNIE IN THE “GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST.” 
Miss Lawrence was the first American to sing the “Girl of the Golden West” 
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Marcella Craft Triumphs in “Fairyland.” 





Marcella Craft made her operatic debut in America in 
Los Angeles, Cal., as Rosamund in Horatio Parker’s 
“Fairyland” on July 1. Her triumph is shown by the fol- 
lowing notices: 

“Marcella Craft took the heroine’s part and proved her- 
self, as was expected.from her great reputation, an artist 
of the first rank. Her voice is a clear soprano of a lovely 
quality and there is a finish to her work which should 
prove an inspiration to every young American artist who 
may hear her. Noteworthy is her great histrionic ability, 
which shows her to have been a student in the deepest 
sense, content only with giving an interpretation truly 
great. The composer was fortunate, indeed, in having Miss 
Craft create the role of Rosamund.”—Walter Spry in Los 
Angeles Examiner, July 2, 1915. 


“Miss Craft is an ideal representative of the part, in 
voice, acting and personal appearance. Her extraordinarily 
colorful voice lends itself to the slightest shades of expres- 
sion in the simplest phrases or in the highest flights of 
dramatic intensity. While the part does not give oppor- 
tunity for a display of more than a few of her great quali- 
ties as an actress she has developed those sides of the part 
that constitute its real strength until they reach a masterly 
In facial expression and gesture there is never ex- 





point. 
aggeration, never meaningless effort, never conventionality. 
Happy the composer and librettist who can see their work 
impersonated with such absolute completeness.”—Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach in Los Angeles Examiner, July 2, 1915. 


“Marcella Craft as Rosamund and Hinshaw as Corvain 
both scored remarkable triumphs. Miss Craft’s role was 
hardly large enough to display her capabilities to the full, 
but what was revealed in the part will long remain a mem- 
ory in the minds of Los Angeles art lovers.”—Edwin F. 
Schallert in Los Angeles Times, July 2, rors. 


“As Rosamund, Marcella Craft, the young daughter of 
Riverside is superb. Her voice and her artistic tempera- 
ment are in perfect accord as the innocent young novice, 
with such strength of passion in her heart. The liquidity 
of her notes is unmarred by training—so might she have 
sung if she had never had one lesson, for her voice is of 


absolute perfect quality and natural form.”—Dorothy Wil- 
lis in Los Angeles Tribune, July 2, 1915. 


“Marcella Craft as Rosamund sang herself into the 
hearts of the immense audience that completely filled every 
seat, nook and corner of the great auditorium. This artist, 
for eight years has been delighting Europe with her art- 
istry, having sung in the leading theatre of Germany and 
Italy, was at her best and gave not only her voice and art 
to the creation of this role, but her mind was in the work. 
Time after time her voice rang out like a clear toned bell, 
full of charm and pathos, perfectly distinct above the im- 
mense chorus and orchestra. California may well be proud 
of this songbird, for, although not a native, she came to 
us as a child, and it was fitting that this American opera 
by Americans should be headed by a Southern California 
girl, whom Riverside especially claims.”—Joseph P. Dupuy 
in Los Angeles Evening Herald, July 2, 1915. 





Maine Music Festival Preparations. 





Preparations for the Maine Music Festival to be held 
at Bangor and Portland this fall, are going forward quietly 
and surely under the guiding hand of Director William 
Rogers Chapman. After mentioning the wonderful im- 
provement in the importance of these festivals, the Bangor 
(Me.) Commercial remarks: 

“Thus, at the coming festival the great Melba will be the 
wonderful attraction of the first night, while De Gogorza, 
whose absence last year because of the European war wa; 


so deeply regretted, will charm the patrons of the second , 


evening. For the final night of the concert, Director Chap- 
man promises an innovation and it will be one that should 
give pleasure to every one in attendance. The final con- 
cert will take the form of an American concert and nothing 
but American music will be rendered by American soloists 
and American musicians. 

“This innovation will not be surprising to Maine people, 
who are prepared for anything in that line from Director 
Chapman. His energy and pertinacity, added to his ability, 
have been the main factors in the developments in the an- 
nual Maine festivals. His motto is ‘No footsteps back- 
ward,’ and he proposes to make it adaptable the coming 
fall as it has been in the past.” 

More regarding the Maine festivals will appear in the 
Musicat Courier from time to time during the summer. 














Kerr Wins Auburnians. 


U_ S. Kerr is still filling concert engagements; he will, 
however, conclude the season tomorrow (Thursday) even- 
ing, July 15, with an appearance in Oswego, N, Y. 

The following account, culled from the Auburn (N. Y.) 
tells of U. 
and emphasizes the pleasure which music lovers of that cit) 
found in his work: 


Citizen, July 1, 1915, S. Kerr’s recital in Auburn 


“Although singing to the accompaniment of a substitute 


pianist with whom he was unfamiliar, U. S. Kerr, basso 


cantante, one of the most versatile concert soloists heard 


in Auburn, last night delighted a fair sized audience in 
Hall. Mr. Kerr 


W. A. Burgemeister at the piano, bu 


Osborne was scheduled to appear with 


owing to the indis- 
position of the latter, Pianist Moore, who for two years 
traveled as accompanist to the noted violinist, Maud 
Powell, last night replaced him. 

“Seldom is it the privilege of Auburnians to hear a more 
finished singer than Mr. Kerr. Few soloists possess the 
power of last night’s artist to impart the whole significance 
of what they sing so intelligently or make it all, great and 
small alike, seem so intensely real. Capable of an infinite 
variety of expression, great sonority and dramatic qualities, 
his voice was something of a revelation. 

“The sympathy with which Mr. Moore accompanied the 
singer added materially to the pleasure of the evening. 
The 
and dash to evoke merited applause. 


pianist also rendered two selections with a brilliancy 
The perfect harmony 
with which the two artists worked together last night was 
indicative of than of but a 
When they come to this city again, if it 


weeks of association rather 
brief few hours. 
be the good fortune of music lovers that they should, a full 
house will undoubtedly greet them, rain or shine. 

“Mr. Kerr graciously responded to several encores which 
with the two numbers played by Mr. Moore formed a pro- 
gram of a wide variety of themes and one to please every- 
body.” 


Paris, Tenn., Showers Bouquets 
on Alice Nielsen. 


When Alice Nielsen appeared in front of the 


last 


stage lights 


at the night of the Chautauqua Paris, Tenn., sh 
was literally deluged with flowers from her numerous ad 
filled to 
Miss Nielsen’s assistants were William 


Reddick, pianist, and Karel Havlieck, violinist. 


mirers. The big auditorium tent was capacity 


on this occasion 
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MME. OVIDE MUSIN WILL DEVOTE 
MORE TIME TO TEACHING. 


Former Singer of Note and Wife of Famous Violinist, to Give More Attention to Prop- 
agation of Art. 











“Since you can teach one to sing like that, 
why is it that you have not been devoting 
your time more extensively to the develop- 
ment of voice and vocal art since you gave 
up your concert work?” 

The speaker was a member of the Mu- 
SICAL CouRIER editorial staff, who had just 
been hearing a young girl pupil of Mme. 
Ovide Musin (at the Ovide Musin Virtuosd 
School of Violin Playing), give a technic- 
ally admirable and truly enjoyable inter- 
pretation of a classic aria. 

Mme. Musin turned slowly around on the 
piano stool to the questioner. 

“Because I have always wanted to be the 
home mate as well as the artist mate of my 
husband. But now since Mr. 





ANNIE LOUISE 
TANNER-MUSIN. 


her to manage it according to the highest 
standards. The scale accompanying this 
article shows her exceptional range. There 
were, however, she went on to tell the 
writer, two features of vocal technic which 
she could not at first perform with the ac- 
curacy and spontaneity which was her ideal, 
an ideal formed by hearing Carlotta Patti 
sing, when as a little girl she was per- 
mitted to attend one concert of “this great- 
est of coloratura singers,” to use her own 
words. 

“My next teacher after the canary bird, 
strange as it may seem, was Carlotta Patti. 
There was the same method, and it was not 
until years afterward that I 
realized that the singing of 
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more engrossed in his teach- 
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gether the natural spontane- 
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ing and has a very com- 
petent secretary to attend 
to his large correspondence, 
I am now enabled to devote more time to teaching. I 
have always done a certain amount. Professional sing- 
ers and teachers have come to me for special direction, 
and in spite of the personal supervision of my many 
household duties, I have accepted a few pupils like this 
young girl, whom you just heard. It has been an ideal 
life, for it has been a great privilege to be the com- 
panion of so great a musician as Ovide Musin, and has 
meant far more to me than the great career which 
opened up to me. Perhaps there was a good bit of that 
inborn New England home love, too, which influenced 
me.” This last she added with a touch of justifiable pride, 
for Mme. Musin is of Puritan lineage, her father being 
the Honorable Alexander Phelps Hodges, member of ‘the 





OVIDE MUSIN. 


bar at the Supreme Court of the United States at Wash- 
ington. 

“One of my earliest teachers was a canary bird,” con- 
tinued Mme. Musin, reminiscently, rising and seating her- 
self near the writer. “I always had a canary. I won- 
dered where its strength of voice came from, how such 
a tiny creature could have such perfect trills and intona- 
tion; but by watching it closely, I learned to follow the 
little fellow’s method of breath control and flexibility of 
the larynx.” 

This “American Nightingale,” as Annie Louise Tanner- 
Musin was ap‘ly called by the famous bandmaster, Patrick 
S. Gilmore, and others in the United States and Europe, 
has been gifted with a voice which has aroused world- 
wide admiration and wonder. Intuitive knowledge taught 


ANNIE LOUISE TANNER-MUSIN’S COMPASS. 


ous outburst of song, such as 
that of the canary, but that 
her wonderful feats of vocal- 
ization could be acquired by others. 

“My New England parents objected to my singing in 
public, but I was allowed to sing in church occasionally 
and was drawn before the public on other occasions. 

“Finally urged by my friends, | went to Europe to ac- 
quire a knowledge of the various methods of celebrated 
teachers in management of the voice, hoping to learn the 
secret of a perfect trill, and ease in vocal ‘sautes,’ or jumps 
of two or more octaves. I sang the ‘Queen of the Night’ 
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aria from Mozart’s ‘Magic Flute’ for Mme. Marchesi. 
Much to my surprise and dismay after I had told the dis- 
tinguished teacher I had come to learn her method, she 
exclaimed: ‘Method, my child! Never listen to anyone 
who would seek to change your method. Keep to your 
own method; there is nothing to change.’ 

“This was a source of great discouragement to me,” 
continued Mme. Musin. “I found that I would have to 
depend entirely upon my own musical intelligence to mas- 
ter what I felt were weak points in my technic. I set to 
work and in less than a week I had mastered the trill, and 
had found the way to execute invariably the ‘sautes’ with 
accuracy and ease and with no exaggeration of movement 
in the facial muscles. This caused me the greatest de- 
light, naturally. 

“Experiment and personal experience taught me also 
certain secrets of attack and breath control in developing 
volume and sustaining power in the middle notes, and the 
absolute necessity of eliminating all preinstilled ideas as 
to registers in order to sing a perfect scale, either up or 
down.” 

And Mme. Musin went on to state that with a mod- 
erately good vocal organ, any one can learn the trill and 
other feats of vocal technic in a few weeks, provided such 
a person be musically in‘elligent. This she has been able 
to demonstrate in her own teaching. 

“The public life did not appeal to me,” resumed Mme. 
Musin, in another vein. “But I seemed to be drawn into 
it against my own desires. Colonel Mapleson offered me 
a five years’ contract in Italian opera, which I declined, 
although at one time I did seriously consider entering the 
Opera Comique at Paris. I preferred concert and ora- 
torio. 

Mme. Musin has not been heard in the United States 
for many years, having lived in Belgium for eleven years, 
where Mr. Musin was a member of the Liége Conserva- 
tory faculty, and previous to her sojourn in that country 
having made two concert tours of the world. Still there 
are many people in America of the younger generation, 
too, who remember the exceptional beauty of Mme. Mu- 
sin’s singing, she being then known as Annie Louise 


’ 


Tanner. 

Personal experience before an exacting public, particu- 
larly in her two world tours with her famous husband, 
Ovide Musin, a scientific turn of mind, thorough musician- 
ship (she began the s‘udy of the piano when still very 
young), a voice that has stood the test and is sweet and 
fresh today, are among the many qualifications which 
Mme. Musin has to offer as voice developer and artistic 
coach. Her natural, artistic intelligence has been sup- 
plemented by rounds of visits to celebrated teachers all 
over the world, and her success before the musical public 
was instantaneous. 

“Oh, I must tell you what happened to me not so very 
long ago,” brightly interpolated the Madame. “I was 
singing the aria from_‘The Bird Merchant,’ from Jomelli, 
before an assemblage of ladies, mostly musicians. This 
has special cadenzas, which carries my voice to the G 
above high C. I happened to think it was my birthday. 
I made mention of the fact. When asked how old I was 
I said ‘Guess!’ One said ‘Thirty’; another ‘No, you are 
at least thirty-four.’ They really did show genuine as- 
tonishment and incredulity when I told them it was my 
fiftieth, and exclaimed, ‘But your voice is as fresh as that 
of a young girl!’” 

And Mme. Musin gave her age with as much naiveté as 
the maid of twenty, who “doesn’t mind your knowing.” 
And it is small wonder, for an interesting public career 
and domestic life have evidently brought their fill of 
contentment to this attractive “artistic home mate” of 
Ovide Musin, and her wholesome, inspiring personality is 
indeed a significant second to her other exceptional qual- 
ifications, and should make an ideal combination to the 
young aspirant or the more mature singer desiring a 
teacher of the first class. 

The Journal de Liége has given to Mme, Musin this 
strong and fitting tribute: “To Mme. Musin the title ‘Ros- 
signol Americain’ is properly bestowed, for she holds with 
the singers of the woods, the charm, the purity, the sup- 





Anita Rio Engaged for the Next Worcester Festival. 





Photo copyright by Ames, New York. 


The Worcester County Music Festival Association 
announces the engagement of Anita Rio as one of the 
stars for the next annual festival, to be held the first 


ANITA RIO. 


week of next October. Mme. Rio will sing the soprano 
part in Gabriel Pierne’s “The Children’s Crusade” 


October 5. 





pleness and infinite variety of effects. She is the ideal 
type of the ‘chanteuse legere a vocalises,’ which has become 
so rare. She joins to a consummate technic the profound 
art, to ‘bien dire’ and ‘bien chanter.’ With her they are 
natural gifts, from which she knows how to draw every- 
thing possible. A voice of a remarkable ‘crystalline’ and 
velvety quality in the higher register—inaccessible to other 
sopranos—rises without effort to the fa and sol in altis- 
simo, and seems to play with the tremendous ‘tour de 
force’ in the ‘Queen of the Night’ aria; the ‘Air and Vari- 
ations’ by Proch; the ‘Perle du Bresil’; and in that bou- 
quet of fireworks by Artot, for voice and violin, which 
united in a mutual triumph, these two artists, Mr. and Mrs. 
Musin, so worthy of one another. Wreaths and baskets 
of flowers were piled upon the stage after numerous re- 
calls. The American Consul aroused by the enthusiasm, 


advanced to the stage and presented her with a rose from 
his buttonhole, which, thus presented by the official rep- 
resentative of her country, had the significance of an 
honor won on the field of battle.” (Translated.) 


May Peterson Leaves for Boston. 


May Peterson, who had been engaged to sing the leading 
roles at the Opera Comique in Paris early in the season, 
left for Boston after her success in singing the national 
anthem at the Fourth of July celebration on Riversid 
Drive, New York. Miss Peterson will remain in Boston 
during the summer, leaving there occasionally to fill a few 





engagements ; one of these will be at Sea Gate on 
Miss Peterson’s tour for next season is being arranged by 
the Music League of America. 
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back to the 

days of stage 
coach and spinning 
wheel, of artistic 
handwork and 
patient craftsman- 
ship, goes the un- 
interrupted tradi- 
tion of 


Ghickersngyo- 


supremacy. It is 
nearly a hundred 
years now since 
Jonas Chickering 
built his first piano, 
and many and 
marvelous are the 
mechanical im- 
provements which 
he and his succes- 
sors have wrought 
since that day. 
But no amount of 
modern inventions 
could maintain 
this piano’s pres- 
tige without un- 
swerving fidelity 
to that slow and 
patient craftsman- 
ship which is even 
today the Chicker- 
ing’s most precious 
heritage from an 
older generation. 
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Lucy Gates Wins Everywhere. 


Lucy Gates, soprano, is enjoying a much needed rest at 
Salt Lake City. Following the completion of an unusually 
busy season, Miss Gates had a tour of fifteen concerts in 
Utah, Idaho and Colorado. Everywhere this charming 
singer won the recognition which was her due, winning 
her audiences by the beauty of her voice and her deligh:- 
ful personality. 

Following her appearance this spring with the Apollo 
Club, of Brooklyn, N. Y., various papers of that city spoke 
in praise of her work as follows: 

“Miss Gates proved that she is an oratorio, and a Lieder 
as we’: as an opera singer, delivering in finely sustained 
tones Handel’s ‘Come, My Beloved,’ and Henschel’s fer- 
vently atmospheric ‘Spring,’ followed by Eckert’s ‘Echo 
Song,’ the latter with wonderful effects in mezzo voice. 
Her voice is pure, clear, flute-like, and wonderfully flex- 
ible. Perhaps her musicianship was most clearly in evi- 
dence in her singing of Carpenter’s ‘The Day Is No More,’ 
commonly sung by a contralto. 

“Undoubtedly greatest wonder was felt by the audience 
in her singing in French, Delibes’ ‘Bell Song,’ from 
‘Lakme.’ She easily reached high E natural, and gave an 
astonishing display of colorature. Her encore was Mac- 
Dowell’s ‘Blue Bell.’ Miss Gates was received with en- 
thusiasm in all of her numbers.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


“Lucy Gates, soprano, was the assisting artist. Her voice 
could not have been in better condition as was shown by 
her work in the last number. Her interpretation 
was charming and she won the favor of the audience by 
playing her own accompaniment to an encore which was 
charmingly sung. 

“Miss Gates’ final number ‘Bell Song’ (from Lakme) by 
Leo Delibes was an offering of the highest vocal art. Her 
handling of the technical difficulties, the runs, scales and 
harmonics was with the ease and grace of a grand opera 
star.”—Brooklyn Times. 


“Lucy Gates, soprano, sang several solo numbers between 
the choruses, on each occasion being called back repeat- 
edly.”—Brooklyn Standard Union. 





Erie Appreciates May Festival Leaders. 


Regarding the May music festival at Erie, Pa., and the 
work of Franz Kohler and Morris Gabriel Williams in 
furthering its success, the Daily Times of that city de- 
voted an editorial column to words of the highest praise 
for the efforts of these two gentlemen and the splendid 
result attained there recently. The editorial reads in part 
as follows: 

“There has come to Erie through the medium of this 
festival a new vision, an awakening in things musical. Far 
and near is heralded the high standard of the Symphony 
Orchestra, the Apollo Club and the Rubinstein Club and 
Erie rightfully takes her place among the cities that have 
and appreciate great and good music. 

“Citizens who have not heretofore given a great deal of 
attention to music have become ardent music lovers and 
the future of the city’s musical organizations has been made 
secure. Good music adds much and is a credit to any 
community and it ought to be a matter for great satisfac- 
tion that in this respect Erie has taken so high a place. 

‘The people of Erie as a whole cannot refrain from being 
deeply grateful to the musicians and the singers who, un- 
der the most efficient and resourceful leadership of Pro- 
fessors Kohler and Williams, have attained so high a stand- 
ard of perfection. 

“The festival program was of rare merit. Its presenta- 
tion could not have been improved upon. Every person 
who took part deserves special praise were it possible to 
give that here. <a | 

“The May festival of this year has written its place in 
the city’s history, but it has passed only as events must 
pass, for its influence for good will constantly be felt.” 





Des Moines Chamber of Commerce to 
Carry on Musical Campaign. 


Under the direction of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Des Moines, Ia., over $1,500 was raised on a recent date 
for the musical campaign to be carried on this coming 
season in Des Moines. 

Evelyn W. Reyner is actively engaged on the Chamber 
of Commerce special committee for collecting the funds. 

It is stated that there is to be no profit made on these 
concerts. Additional artists, it is expected, are to be se- 
cured for the orchestra, and the usual May festival pro- 
gram, extended to two days, will be included in the con- 
certs. From two to five seloists are expected to participate 
in each concert program. 

W. J. Massey is the chairman of the music committee. 
Members of the selection committee are: Dr. M. L. Bart- 
lett, Dean Holmes Cowper, Louis Gerhardt and Dean Frank 
Nagel. 
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The value of systematic advertising and publicity coupled 
with an energetic personnel is shown in the large number 
of engagements already booked for the eight noted artists 
under the management of the Booking and Promoting Cor- 
poration, Aeolian Hall, New York, for 1915-16. This or- 
ganization, which is composed of young men, has already 
made an outstanding place 
for itself in the managerial 
field. Besides booking the 
artists of the Music League 
of America and attending 
to the promotion and pub- 
licity for the Serge de 
Diaghilew  Ballet-Russe, 
coming to the Metropolitan 
Opera House, the Booking 
and Promoting Corporation 
is arranging tours for the 
New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and for the fol- 
lowing eight famous artists : 
Olive Fremstad, Metropol- 
itan Opera soprano; Ernest 
Schelling, “America’s Own 
Master Pianist”; Margarete 
Matzenauer, Metropolitan 
Opera contralto; Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana, Metropolitan 
Opera tenor; Beatrice Harrison, cellist; Francis Macmil- 
len, violinist; Jose Mardones, basso, and Felice Lyne, col- 
oratura soprano. 

Of the many pianists in America next season, Ernest 
Schelling is one of the fore- 
most. Artistically he has 
been recognized for. years. 
Now he is to have a tour 
of large proportion. He 
will play from coast to 
coast next season, and in 
practically every State in 
the Union. Including his 
engagements with the New 
York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, the Boston Symphony, 
the Philadelphia Symphony, 
the Chicago Symphony, the 
Minneapolis Symphony and 
at least one-half dozen re- 
citals in New York, Schel- 
ling will fili 100 dates next 
season. Among the cities 
_ in which Maximilian Elser, 
Jr., general representative of the Booking and Promoting 
Corporation and Schelling’s personal manager has arranged 
the dates are: Youngstown, Ohio; Oberlin, Ohio; New- 
castle, Ohio; Akron, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; Auburn, 
N. Y.; Aurora, N. Y.; Ithaca, N. Y.; Binghamton, | he ot 
Brooklyn, N. Y.;  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 
Colorado Springs, Col.; 
Denver, Col.; Providence, 
R. I.; Detroit, Mich.; Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

These engagements are all 
included in the eight weeks 
directly handled by Schel- 
ling’s personal manager. 
The other nineteen weeks 
of his tour are being 
booked by three of the 
other road representatives 
of the Booking and Pro- 
moting Corporation, who 
have certain sections of ter- 
ritory assigned to them. 

In Jose Mardones, basso- 
baritone, the executives of the Booking and Promot- 
ing Corporation claim to have a concert sensation, Among 
the important cities in which Mardones is already booked 
to appear are Pittsburgh, New Castle, Wilkes-Barre and 
Utica. 

Francis Macmillen will play chiefly in the East and Mid- 


ERNEST SCHELLING. 


JOSE MARDONES 


FRANCIS MACMILLEN. 


BOOKING AND PROMOTING CORPORATION ARRANGES 
TRANSCONTINENTAL TOURS FOR EIGHT ARTISTS. 


Vocalists and Instrumentalists Rapidly Filling Their Dates Throughout the Country—Traveling Representatives Report Good Road 
Business—New Corportion More Than Justifies Existence. 





dle West next season. With his important orchestral en- 
gagements may be included his appearance with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra. In the State of Ohio, Mac- 
millen will play in Hamilton, Lima, New Castle, Cleveland 
and Zanesville. 

Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana, Metropolitan Opera tenor, 
will tour the New England States, the Middle West and the 
Pacific Coast in concert recital with his wife, Margarete 
Matzenauer. Ferrari-Fontana is the tenor who made the 
great success in “L’Amore de Tre Re” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House last season. 

Felice Lyne will cover practically the entire country. 
She has been booked for return engagements in Salt Lake, 
and is also to sing in Ogden. Miss Lyne will make a 
Canadian tour and is booked to sing extensively through- 
out the East and Middle West. 

Margarete Matzenauer will open her tour at the Worces- 
ter (Mass.) Festival on October 8 and close it on the 
Pacific Coast in April. Before the beginning of the Metro- 
politan Opera season, she will appear in Pittsburgh, Cedar 





EDOARDO FERRARI-FONTANA. 


Falls, Ia.; St. Louis, Mo.; Providence, R. I.; New Haven, 
Conn., and many intervening cities. 

Beatrice Harrison, whom Fritz Kreisler is said to call 
“positively the finest woman cellist,” will fill important en- 
gagements next year, such as concerts with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, the Minneapolis Orchestra, with 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, with the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club of New York. Among important schools and 





FELICE LYNE. 


colleges at which she will appear is the Michigan State 
Normal School at Ypsilanti. Among the other cities in 
which Miss Harrison is booked are Toronto, Montreal, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Louisville. 

Olive Fremstad, in her concert work next year, will go 
no further West than Minneapolis, Kansas City and 
Western Texas. Among Mme. Fremstad’s orchestral en- 
gagements may be mentioned dates with the New York 
Philharmonic, Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, and the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Mme. Fremstad’s tour will 
open in Utica, N. Y.. in October, and will end in Iowa, the 
latter part of May. Dates for Mme. Fremstad are booked 
in groups and she is already scheduled to fill sixty engage- 
ments. 





Berlioz in Australia. 





Hector Berlioz’s “Grand Messe des Morts” (one of 


. the greatest church works ever written) is now in 


active rehearsal by the Royal Philharmonic Society for 
late in July, before which Joseph Bradley will conduct the 
first of the great orchestral 
concerts (June 10) with 
ninety performers, a new 
and highly interesting de- 
parture in the development 
of this valued art associa- 
tion. Berlioz, both in his 
“Memoires” and in_ his 
“Letters,” has dwelt at 
great length upon the diffi- 
culties which beset the pro- 
duction of the “Requiem,” 
and the great joy with 
which he regarded the ac- 
tual first performance. Only 
two years before his death 
in 1869, he wrote to his 
friend Ferrand: “If I were 
threatened with the de- MARGARETE MATZENAUER 
struction of the whole of 

my works save one, I would crave mercy for the ‘Messe 
des Morts.’” Sydney music lovers who recall with pieas- 
ure the dramatic qualities of “La Damnation de Faust” 
may therefore be prepared for music even more impressive 
in the new work. It was originally performed on Decem- 
ber 5, 1837, at the service 
held in Paris at the Church 
of the Invalides, in memory 
of General Damremont, and 
the French soldiers who fell 
with him at the taking of 
Constantine. Berlioz wrote 
that the reception was en- 
thusiastic and the impres: 
sion overwhelming. “The 
curate of the Invalides shed 
tears at the altar for a 
quarter of an hour after the 
ceremony; he wept as he 
embraced me in the vestry. 
When it came to the ‘Last 
Judgment,’ the _ startling 
effect produced by the five 
orchestras and the eight 
pairs of kettledrums for the 
‘Tuba mirum’ was beyond description. One of the choris- 
ters fell down in a fit. In truth, the grandeur was terri- 
ble.” It seems that the work was only performed in its 
entirety three times during the remaining thirty-two years 
of the composer’s lifetime. Russia, as was the case with 
Beethoven’s mass in D, first 
rendered it abroad, namely, 
at Petrograd in 1841. This 
was under Henri Romberg, 
at the Czar’s chapel, by the 
full strength of all the lyric 
theatres and the choristers 
of the two regiments of the 
Imperial Guard. It reached 
Germany in 1868 (Alten- 
berg Festival), and was 
performed at Leipsic in 
1872, and at Halle, 1874. 
The Franco-German war 
once over, the French na- 
tion turned to Berlioz as to 
a French Beethoven. The 
Colonne and Pasdeloup Or- 
chestras revived his orches- 
tral works, and on Good 
Friday, 1878, M. Colonne directed the “Requiem” at the 
Chatelet, when it was at once raised to the position of a 
national classic. In England it was twice performed at 
the Crystal Palace in 1883, and by the Giasgow Choral 
Union, under August Manns, in 1884.—Sydney, Australia, 
Morning Herald. 
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Music may have charms, but it apparently has not 
the power to soothe the savage breasts in Europe at 
present. 

secilaciohalipet ene 

Philadelphia will have fourteen grand opera per- 
formances next year by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, beginning November 23 and closing 
March 23. 

ee is) 

Cleofonte Campanini has returned to Parma after 
having made a trip into Southern France for the 
purpose of engaging singers for next season at Chi- 


cago. His assistant, Julius Daiber, is now on a trip 


to Germany for the same purpose. 


en 


The New York Tribune of July to says that 
Geraldine Farrar wishes to take “a course of lessons 
to develop her in grace and expression and to im- 
prove her in the art of pantomime.” Many an ar- 
tist who has met with only one half of Miss Farrar’s 
success would be well content to rest upon her 
laurels. 


We find that the composer who wrote us he was 
now operating in Wall Street was really only taking 
snapshot photographs there. We suggest that music 
is too serious a work for such a natural born humor- 
ist. He ought to go on the stage. He might draw 
a big salary there if he could borrow one for a while, 
tie a piece of string to it and draw it across the 
stage. 2 

A daily newspaper announcement to the effect 
that “France intends to attack German music in 
America after the war” is as trustworthy as much 
of the other musical news sent to this country from 
Europe by cable. After the war, the composers of 
the various nationalities now battling will be by far 
too busy in art to engage in strife among them- 
selves. 

Owing to the number of profitable engagements 
which Mark Hambourg has been offered in Eng- 
land during August, the pianist will not undertake 
the teaching course in Maine which he had _ pro- 
jected to hold this summer. The fifteen Hambourg 
concerts given in England during the past few 
weeks were tremendously successful. His latest 
London recital was on July 3. 

Telegraphic advices from Leonard Liebling, 
editor in chief of the Musrcat Courter, who is at 
present on the Pacific Coast, are to the effect that 
the members of the California State Music Teach- 
ers’ Association intend, at their convention, which 
opened at Oakland on Monday, July 12, to recom- 
mend to Congress that Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes 
Forever” be made the American national march. 

a esas 

Margaret Anglin is scon to present two Greek 
plays, “Medea of Euripides” and “Iphigenia in 
Aulis” at the Greek Theatre of the University of 
California at Berkeley. The incidental music has 
been written by Walter Damrosch, who will go to 
California to conduct the orchestra at the perform- 
ances. Miss Anglin intends to present the plays in 
New York in the fall, if a suitable auditorium can 
be obtained. 


~~ 
—@ 


A new departure in summer music in New York 
will be a series of promenade concerts by the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra at Madison Square Gar- 
den. The programs are to be made up largely of 
popular music, and several prominent soloists will 
appear. The prices of admission will vary from ten 
to fifty cents, and there will be a buffet. The enter- 
prise of Mrs. R. W. Hawkesworth and Martha 
Maynard have led to the arrangement of these con- 
certs, which are undertaken in view of the fact that 
the smaller city appropriation wil! largely reduce the 
number of free concerts in the parks this summer. 


RR. 

Mrs. Ruth Blumenberg, widow of the late Mare A. 
Blumenberg, died at Healdsburg, Cal., last Friday, 
July 9, after a protracted illness. Owing to the war 
Mrs. Blumenberg left Paris some months ago and 
returned to California, which was her native State. 
Mrs. Blumenberg’s many friends will be shocked 
to hear of her death. 


Walter Mocchi, the Italian impresario, who has 
formed an important new operatic combination 
which includes La Scala, Milan; Teatro Costanzi, 
Rome, and Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires, is also nego- 
tiating to secure control of the Reale, Lisbon, and 
the Liceo, Barcelona. Mr. Mocchi, if he succeeds 
in obtaining these two additional theatres, will be 
the biggest director of opera in Europe, controlling 
the five largest and most important privately owned 
opera houses. 

devel 

Detroit is to have concerts by, visiting orches- 
tras next winter in spite of its extended season by 
the home organization. The dates of the outside 
players in Detroit are: Chicago Orchestra, Novem- 
ber 6; Philadelphia Orchestra, December 2; New 
York Symphony Orchestra, January 18; Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, January 29; New York Phil- 
harmonic Society (Ernest Schelling, soloist), 
March 18; Chicago Symphony Orchestra (Albert 
Spalding, soloist), March 27. N. J. Corey is man- 
ager of the series. 


4> 
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The Chicago Opera Association was licensed last 
week by Secretary Stevenson, at Springfield, to 
transact business in Illinois. The capital stock is 
$500,000, all of which is held in Illinois. The com- 
pany is incorporated under the laws of Virginia 
with its principal office in Richmond, but it also has 
an office in the Chicago Auditorium Theatre. The 
company is incorporated to produce opera, dramatic 
and musical performances of all kinds, to acquire 
and operate theatres and acquire operas and dramas. 
The incorporators are given as John A. Chapman, 
president; Herbert N. Johnson, secretary, and 
Bernhard Ulrich, director, all of Chicago. It is re- 
ported that the John A. Carpenter referred to is in 
the real estate business and is manager of the Mc- 
Cormick estate. Herbert M. Johnson was formerly 
auditor of the old Chicago Opera Company, and 
Bernhard Ulrich, director, was also business man- 
ager of the late Chicago Opera Company. 

EE ET See 

July is come. “The song of the cuckoo is heard 
in the land,” and the dulcet tones of the fake sub- 
scription and advertising agent once more percolate 
through the open studio windows. We have just re- 
ceived the following letter, telling the familiar old 
story: “A young man is going around asking adver- 
tisements for a publication ‘to be published,’ making 
all kinds of beautiful promises, and only asking for 
a deposit of $5, which, of course, he insists upon 
getting on the spot. After talking with him for five 
minutes, I knew he was an impostor, and let him 
know that I knew it; he left quickly, after that. I 
investigated, and found that he has been approach- 
ing other people, none of whom, however, gave him 
any money. But he did show me a contract with 
some one who had evidently given him $5, and it 
seems to me that there are many people who do not 
think very hard about these matters, especially mu- 
sicians, and I would like to save them in some way.” 
There is nothing new in this. The Mustcat Covu- 
RIER has called attention to similar swindles a 
hundred times in the past and will probably be called 
on to do so a thousand times in the future. The 
only advice which we can give to musicians or any 
others approached with similar propositions, is be- 
fore entering into any contract or paying one cent. 
of money, insist upon being shown proper and au- 
thentic credentials. 
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THE MUSICAL WEEK IN LOS ANGELES. ° 


Congress of American Music, N. F. M. C. Biennial, and Production of the $10,000 Prize Opera, “Fairyland,” End the Gala Music in Los Angles— 
Enthusiasm Holds Out Until the]Finish—Although “Fairyland” Does Not Create a Profound Impression, It Is More 
Than Likely That the City of Los Angeles Will Institute Another Prize of the Same 
Kind, the Competition to Take Place in About Two Years. 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 3, 1015. 

As already reported to Musica Courter readers 
by wire, the Los Angeles tonal festivities ended 
their brilliant course this week, three concerts and 
the “Fairyland” production winding up the musical 
part of the proceedings. 

Mrs. Frank King-Clark gave a song recital of 
American composers and made a deep impression 
on a parterre of vocal experts and musical sharps 
with her rare knowledge of the character of the 
singing organ and its application. 
the delicate art of being able to adapt tonal modula- 
tion to interpretative requirements and the result is 
a performance that gives joy to the discerning mind 
and solace to the critical ear. She controls all dy- 
namic grades and all the tints in the way of color- 
ing, but her effects never are exaggerated and her 
means of obtaining them remain hidden except as 
revealed in the expositions themselves. She is that 
fine product among vocalists—a singer with a voice, 
head and heart. 


She possesses 


One of the most interesting numbers on Mrs. 
Clark’s program was “A Ballad of Trees and the 
Master,” by Faith Rogers, which won the 1915 song 
M.C. It is a piece of 
writing which shows feeling, poetic insight and 


prize offered by the N. F. 


technical power. Miss Rogers, in several talks ob- 
tained with her, exhibited sound musical ideas—in 
particular, the belief that only good music should 
be heard, whether it be American, Singhalese or 
Patagonian—and gives every promise of being 
heard from again soon in a bigger tonal way. Mrs. 
Clark sang the Rogers song with evident liking and 
enhanced its success through her intense delivery. 
Mrs. M. Henion Robinson accompanied Mrs. Clark 
in this and other numbers most deftly and sympa- 
thetically. 

Campbell-Tipton’s atmospheric “T Spirit 
Flower,” A. Walter Kramer’s melodious ‘“Noc- 
turne” and Frank La Forge’s appealing “I Came 
with a Song” were other successful numbers on the 
Clark program, which embraced also Chadwick and 
Carpenter songs. 

Cecil Fanning, the baritone, is a tremendous fa- 
vorite here, as he is nearly everywhere else too. He 
divided the vocal part of the program with Mrs. 
Clark and with his refined personality, his polished 
presentations and exceptionally well rounded voice, 
furnished one of the marked musical attractions of 
this tone laden week. The Fanning style is, first of 
all, easy, elegant and persuasive. 
than forces; he woos rather than commands. He 


He cajoles rather 


ca 


makes always for beauty of tone, perfection of 
phrase, and the utmost clarity of diction and text 
promulgation. His hearers were delighted with 
the smoothness and charm of his readings and ap- 
plauded and encored him insistently. His artistic 
partner in the full meaning of the term is H. B. 
Turpin, the Fanning accompanist, whose work at 
the piano follows every shade of the singer’s utter- 
ance and becomes an integral part of it, establishing 
an ensemble whose complete oneness was the re- 
mark of many of the musicians at the concert. 

A Marshall Kernochan song, “Out of the Rolling 
Ocean,” Carl Brusch’s “I Had a Harriet 
Ware’s “Mammy ” and Wakefield 
Cadman’s expressive “A Knighthood Song” (com- 


Dove,” 
Song’ Charles 
poser at the piano) aroused the audience to unusual 
enthusiasm in the inspirating rendering given by 
Mr. Fanning. His other selections were Clyde van 
Nuys Fogel’s “Aedh Wishes His Beloved Were 
Dead,” Winthrop L. Rogers’ “The Lute Player’s 
House,” Sidney Homer’s “The Last Leaf,” Fred- 
and F. 


eric Ayers’ “It was a Lover and His Lass,” 
de Leone’s “March Call.” 
Cadman’s New Sonata. 


In the middle of the foregoing program was 


Charles Wakefield Cadman’s new piano sonata, in 


FINAL REHEARSAL OF “FAIRYLAND”—THIRD ACT. 
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by W. A. Hughes, Los Angeles, Cal. 


UNDER THE PALMS. 


Left to right: Charles Wakefield Cadman, 


Princess Tsianina Redfeather, Carl Busch, Yvonne de Tréville, Havrah Hubbard, 


Walter Spry, Claude Gotthelf. 


\ major, played by Claude Gotthelf. It was the 
premiere of the work, an opus on which Mr. Cad- 
man has been working for a long time and which 
lies very near to his heart. He says that the con- 
ception and material of the sonata came to him here 
in the West, that its spirit, as felt by him, is in its 
pages and he regards them as the tonal expression 
of his illimitable love for the country of plains, 
deserts, mountains, poetry and mysterious vastness. 

[he direct inspiration for his sonata was drawn, 
according to Mr. Cadman, from the poems “From 
Sea to Sea” and “The Tale of the Tall Alcalde,” by 
Joaquin Miller, the poet of the Sierras. Asa motto 


to the sonata, Mr. Cadman gives these excerpts: 
Risolute con noblimente. 
A rush of rivers and a brush of trees, 

\ breath blown far from the Mexican seas, 
And great heart-vein of earth! 
South-Sun-land of the Cherokee, 


over the 

By the 
By the scalplock-lodge of the tall Pawnee, 
And up the La Platte. What a weary dearth 
Of the of men! What a wild delight 
Of space! What a sense of seas, 
Where What a salt-like breeze! 
What dust and taste of quick alkali! 

Then hills! Green, brown, then black like night, 

All fierce 


homes 
! Of room! 


the seas are not. 


and defiant against the sky! 
—‘From Sea to Sea.” 


Andanta con disiderio 
Oh for the skies of rolling blue, 
The balmy hours when lovers woo, 
When the moon is doubled as in desire, 
And the lone bird cries in his crest of fire. 


Like vespers calling the soul to bliss 
In the blessed love of the life above, 
Ere it has taken the stains of this. 
“The Tale of the Tall Alcalde.” 


Maestoso vigoroso, 


Allegro con fuoco 


ae" ° 
Shake hands 


kiss hands in haste to the sea, 
sun comes in, and mount with me 


The matchless steed of the strong New World, 


As he champs and chafes with a strength untold, 
And away to the West, where the waves are curl’d; 
As they kiss white palms to the capes of gold! 

O heart of the world’s heart! West, my West! 
Look up! Look out! There are fields of kine, 

Chere are clover-fields that are red as wine; 

And a world of kine in the fields take rest, 

As they ruminate in the shade of trees 

Tha white with blossoms or brown with bees. 
At last! at last! O steed new-born, 


Born strong of the will of the strong New World, 
We shoot to the summit, with shafts of morn, 

On the mount of Thunder, where clouds are curl’d; 
Below in a splendor of the sun-clad seas. 


On, on, o’er the summit; and onward again, 
And down like the sea-dove the billow enshrouds, 
And down like the swallow that dips to the sea, 
We dart and we dash and we quiver and we 
Are blowing to heaven white billows of clouds, 
O seas in a land! O lakes of mine! 
By the love I bear and the songs I bring 
Be glad with me! lift your waves and sing 
A song in the reeds that surround your isles. 
A song of joy for this sun that smiles. 
For this land I love and this age and sign. 
—“From Sea to Sea.” 


That Cadman speaks in an individual musical 
voice no one can doubt after hearing this new 
sonata. It follows close upon his piano trio, two 
operas, and numerous recent songs from his pen, 
and the freedom and strength of the writing in the 
piece under discussion show the extent of the ex- 
perience he has acquired and the seriousness of the 
studies he has been making. It should not be in- 
ferred from this, however, that the sonata is 
pedantic or smacks of the midnight oil. Its measures 
are throughout spontaneous, fresh, original and 
strong. The melodies have curve and body, and they 
are treated with an impressive and varied wealth of 
harmonic manipulation. The prevailing moods are 
lyrical and dramatic. The general tone is outspoken 
frankness. Gloom and introspectiveness find no 
place in the Cadman sonata. Modern dissonance of 
the deliberately unconventional kind likewise is 
avoided. Many of the melodies are rememberable 


rm 








CECIL FANNING. 


after a first hearing, and one of them, the chief sub- 
ject in the last movement, was hummed by several 
of the exiting audience after the concert. Strict 
form marks the composition from end to end in 
spite of the rhapsodical character of the text which 
it illustrates. 

If there is any criticism to be made of the Cad- 
man sonata it must be directed against the type of 
piano figuration which the composer employs. 
There are lacking in it many of the keyboard idioms 
and combinations which men like Godowsky and 
Busoni have added to the instrument as the stig- 
mata of the ultra modern technical expression. 
Doubtless Mr. Cadman employed the older figura- 
tions in order to keep the sonata within playing reach 
of the average concert pianist, and judged on that 
basis his move was a wise one. 

There is not a dull moment in the score, which 
teems with life and fascinating musical action. Mr. 
Cadman is in sensitive touch with his surroundings 
and he has come nearer than any other composer to 
putting into piano music the real buoyancy and 
vitality of the West. If Eastern American and 
foreign pianists do not put the Cadman sonata on 
their programs next season they will not be doing 
their duty to music, to themselves, and to our public. 

Claude Gotthelf gave the novelty every advantage 
in the way of a clear, straightforward and techni- 
cally correct presentation on the piano. 


Mlle. de Treville Sings. 


That charming woman and expert vocalist and in- 
terpreter, Yvonne de Tréville, gave a song recital on 
Wednesday afternoon, June 30, and attracted one of 
the largest bodies of listeners observed at any of the 
convention concerts. Her program was as follows: 


JCMS 5 her Videdin te ee ee eereaniane Stephen C. Foster 
EOE is ceive hikes bh Opec hoekaeupeeaer ord Anna Craig Bates 
(Composed for and dedicated to Yvonne de Tréville.) 
SOE OF. SITUA oii 5 RA eg es as Sens Frances Wyman 
(Composed for and dedicated to Yvonne de Tréville.) 
An: Antana: Basen is 6. eh ee Lola C. Worrel 
Se ie occ eon eee ves otarkesss eae Harriet Ware 
A Song of Evening............00085 William H, Humiston 
Astaae: BOeae. . osc cat eee kn cad Ethelbert Nevin 
The Image of the Moon.................. Ella May Smith 
RNC RNS Eee MON Mer pone Mary Carr Moore 
(Composed for and dedicated to Yvonne de Tréville.) 
ES: tear Uae 3 PS Ue Deer Walter Morse Rummel 
Rf SE SS re eae are ReAM, Breen ea el Bradley Keeler 
SOON TMUBORE ise 6s Ci ee ele avecs Cece Arthur Nevin 
(Melody of Blackfeet Tribe.) 

PRINS ions tech machines oraeeury xc Marion Bauer 
TURPRON WIND. 6:55 06a vcs coe se William Spencer Johnson 
WE ia bs i Seco ed eee DE ae ee James H. Rogers 
Yesterday and Today.............. Charles Gilbert Spross 
POGIMENE cgi Bie bene ns tah ek a ve eee A. Walter Kramer 
If. You Wer Have Seen i. 3.60 sss Gena Branscombe 


(Composed for and dedicated to Yvonne de Tréville.) 
Gertrude Ross at the piano. 


Mlle. de Tréville was in rare voice and spirits and 
gave her numbers with remarkable musical and 
emotional participation. She understands how to 
expose the very soul of a song in text and tone and 
owing to her extended stage experience she has at 
her command every shade of vocal tint and dra- 
matic nuance with which to follow faithfully the 
changing moods of her selections, no matter how 
subtle or how fitful. One likes her best in the sim- 
ple, tender moments until one hears her in the 
stressful and poignant episodes. The lyrical, the 
arch and the sprightly then come in for their appeal 
in the de Tréville versions, and finally one capitu- 
lates and declares her to be an artist completely 
equipped, who leans to no one style or school, but 
masters them all with equal ease and effect. 

Harriet Ware scored again with “Sunlight.” 
Ella May Smith proved that she does not devote all 
her time to clubs, when Mile. de Tréville sang “The 
Image of the Moon,” and won a rousing success for 
the composer. Walter Morse Rummel’s “Ecstasy” 
received warm applause. Arthur Nevin’s “Indian 
Lullaby,” Marion Bauer’s “Phillis,” Charles Gilbert 
Spross’ “Yesterday and Today” and Gena Brans- 
combe’s “If You E’er Have Seen” were other works 
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that stood out because of excellence and because of 
the reception accorded them. 

Almost needless to state, Mile. de Tréville reaped 
a rich harvest of approbation from audience and 
critics, 

Walter Spry’s Playing. 

Chicago sent Walter Spry as its pianistic repre- 
sentative and he carried out his mission with honor 
to himself and to his city. He began his program 
with the finale from Felix Borowski’s “Grande 
Sonata Russe,” a composition of elevated musical 
outlook, impressive craftsmanship and strong origi- 
nality. Mr. Spry played it with vitality, authority 
and sympathy. In Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s pic- 
turesque and compelling “Variations on Balkan 
Themes,” Mr. Spry unloosed a degree of technical 
and tonal resource which served to reflect all the 
glitter, the sentiment, the pomp and the passion of 
Mrs. Beach’s kaleidoscopic work. It was in all re- 
spects a brilliant performance. 

Louis Victor Saar’s “Romance” in C, a fine piece 
of music, gave the Spry singing tone ample chance 
to sound its call. Noble Kreider’s “The Valley of 
White Poppies” (from “Moods,” op. 9), has plenty 
of color and harmonic allurement. Walter Spry’s 
“Intermezzo Scherzando” is a fetching bit of tune- 
ful playfulness, crisply and enticingly delivered. 
MacDowell’s propulsive E minor polonaise wound 
up the solo contributions resoundingly. 

Together with Oscar Seiling, violin; Rudolph 
Kopp, viola, and Axel Simonsen, cello, Mr. Spry 
did a quartet for piano and strings, D major. It 
is a well constructed, earnest and pleasing example 
of chamber music. Mr. Spry and his assistants ac- 
complished an ensemble of notable finish. 

Final Orchestral Concert. 

Very fittingly the last of the American Music 
Congress concerts was an orchestral one, and it 
drew a creme-de-la-creme audience to the Trinity 
Auditorium on the evening of June 30. 

George W. Chadwick’s “Symphonic Sketches,” 
led by the composer, made a pleasant impression. 
MacDowell’s A minor piano concerto, a work not 
as virile or as interesting as his D minor concerto, 
was played by Pasquale Tallarico and given a ripe, 
facile and well considered reading. Adolf Tandier 
and his orchestra furnished an exceptionally pol- 
ished accompaniment. 

Carl Busch directed his tone poem, “Minneha- 
ha’s Vision,” a score full of melodic beauty, skillful 
orchestration and piquant harmonic background. It 
shows Busch as a Romantic in imagination and a 
Modern in method. 

Mabel Daniels offered a striking contribution in 
“The Desolate City,” produced under her baton. It 
reveals a strong dramatic sense, instinct for color- 
ing, and a firm grasp in the matter of facture. 
Cecil Fanning made the baritone solo a thing of 
tonal beauty and interpretative might. 

Eric Delamarter’s overture, “Masquerade” (its 
premiere hearing), is a fanciful, stirring morceau, 
orchestrated with whimsicality and sparkling clever- 
ness and alive with many characteristic and ingra- 
tiating episodes. Adolf Tandler led the composition 
stirringly. 

Afterward. 

Under Charles Wakefield Cadman’s energetic su- 
pervision and with the valuable assistance rendered 
to him by the indefatigable N. F. M. C. committees, 
the American Music Congress made a successful 
showing, the average of creative work revealed be- 
ing high and the performances ranking proportion- 
ately. In some instances, already indicated in this 
running review, they could not have been improved 
upon. 

The idea of the American Music Congress, was a 
worthy and a useful one, and incalculable good has 
been accomplished in bringing the composers to the 
audiences and vice versa and in bringing the com- 
posers to one another. Their informal talks, their 
fraternization with the music club delegates, the 








AMERICAN OPERA ASSOCIATION EXECUTIVE BOARD. 
Left to right: Mrs. are Walker, Gertrude Parsons, Mrs. W. H. 
Jamison, L. E. Behymer, Fred W. Blanchard. J. P. Dupuy, 
also a member, but not in the picture. 


lectures which they delivered and to which they lis- 
tened, and their introduction to a part of their own 
country with which many of them were unfamiliar 
should bear appreciable results in inspiring and en- 
couraging the American composers to renewed en- 
deavor. 

In the last analysis American music carries its 
own message and must speak for itself. No measure 
of pamphleteering, “boosting,” as this Western 
country terms it aptly, and spoken formal propa- 
ganda will suffice to build up a school of American 
composition. In fact, it does not require such help. 
It is flourishing healthily and winning its way in all 
instances where merit and not indiscriminate pa- 
triotism is used as the artistic passport. 

However, there should be wide and incessant op- 
portunities for the hearing of American music, and 
it should not be barred from programs without ex- 
amination at the hands of competent judges. In 
this matter of giving American music a hearing the 
N. F. M. C. has done much and intends to do even 
more in the future. Its work is of vital national in- 
It should be even more widely known. 
It will be. 


terest. 
It should be supported without stint. 
“Fairyland.” 
Before an audience that can in the true sense of 
the word be termed brilliant, the “Fairyland” pre- 
miere took place Thursday, July 1, with the attached 
cast: 
Auburn, the King; afterward Prince of Fairyland, 
Ralph Errolle 
Corvain, brother to Auburn...... William Wade Hinshaw 
SEPT Ce FENG ous cn ccevanadseseuwas Kathleen Howard 
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MINN 5 and ba edtiv os ccicendevccaveane -Marcella Craft 
Robin, surnamed Goodfellow..........:......- Albert Reiss 
OOIUIE 2o Boro ea on os 5 wn bd ko nd ok owas Aubrey Burns 
Whining Woman............. Jessie Macdonald Patterson 
WOOO OE FU, os Soo Cu Rn ies Se dkc cae Grace James 
ei a Mle ee a Walter Hastings Olney 
Ry hi EB oc dnc ceca can eurevecgckoas W. F. Paull 
RNS A Oe a oe ee John Stockman 
Rs gaa Cae. . nek csks «nce cuaten ee Reinhold Oeschler 
—— } Re waaavia edn acess Robert Tracy Cheatham 
Premiere Danseuse...............0..00000/ Albertina Rasch 


Chorus of Nuns, Men at Arms and Common Folk (The 
People of the Hills), who are also fairies. 


There was an exfra cast on hand to help out in 
case of mishap to any Of the premiere participants, 
and these hard working silent assistants consisted of 
Marguerite Buckler, Ethel Fitch Muir, Roland Paul, 
Henry La Bonte and H. D. Mustard. 

A section of the program which was important 
and deserves special mention was this: 

Costumes designed especially for this production by Wil- 
liam H, Mathews. 

Scenery designed and painted by Robert Brunton, of 
Los Angeles. Constructed by Martin Scenic Company, of 
Los Angeles. 

Costumes: By Goldstein & Co., of Los Angeles. 

Electrician: F. W. Miller, of Los Angeles. 

Properties and Technician: Louis Levy, of Los Angeles. 

Costume Mistress: Mrs. K. Keeler, of Los Angeles. 


In order to enlighten the reader who missed or 
neglected previous explanations in these columns 
of the inception, nature and purport of the $10,000 
prize won by “Fairyland,” the very lucid exposition 
given by Mrs. William H. Jamison (secretary of the 
American Opera Association), is presented here- 
with: 

At a meeting of the Board of the National Federation 
of Musical Clubs, which was held about three years ago, 
Mrs. Jason Walker, chairman of the American Music Com- 
mittee, offered a suggestion that during the year 1915, when 
all the world would be coming to the Pacific Coast, some 
western city might be willing to offer a prize for an Amer- 
ican opera through the Federation and undertake the pro- 
duction of the opera as attractions. Mrs. 
Walker and Mrs. David Allen Campbell, another member 
of the committee, came west to look over the situation and 
decided that Los Angeles would be the best city to under- 
take the proposition. 


one of its 


At first thought it was enough to stagger the most enthu- 
Siastic, but though it looked almost too big a thing to 
undertake, it was much too big a thing for Los Angeles to 
reject. Mr. F. W. Blanchard, who was the chairman of 
the committee and is president of the American Opera As- 
sociation, which was later formed to carry out the plans, 
suggested that it would be too much of an effort to put 
forth unless it could be made to assume something of a 


ses he 
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Photo by W. A. Hughes, Los Angeles, Cal. 





SEE THE COMPOSERS. 
Left to right: Arne Oldberg, composer of the 1915 Prize Symphony; W. J. McCoy, composer of the “Hamadryad” prelude 


produced at Los Angeles recently; George W. Chadwick; Mabel Daniels, composer; Charles Wakefield Cadman, Carl 


Busch. 
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MARCELLA CRAFT (CENTER) 


As Rosamund in “Fairyland.” 


nent form, and it was finally decided that if the Na- 
Federation of Musical Clubs would consent to hold 


alternate festival in this city for as long a time as we 


tional 


e willing to offer a prize and produce a new American 
we would undertake the work. 
The sum of $10,000 was decided upon as the amount of 


rize, and it 


é was awarded to Mr. Horatio Parker for 
hi opera ‘F 


airyland.” There were fifty-six entries and the 
judges were unanimously in favor of this one. The en- 
pes containing the names of the competitors were 


he presence of a notary after the award had 
le, and it was found that Mr. Parker was the suc- 





ontestant 
The raising of the prize money and the production of 
opera was in the hands of the American Opera Asso- 


ciation of Los Angeles, which must not be confused with 


any other organization having a similar name, There is 
) other having a similar purpose, for this is purely phil- 
thropic and there is no possible way by which any of 
officers can receive any compensation for the things 
hey are doing. Mr. J. F. Sartori, president of the Security 


Trust and Savings Bank, is the custodian of the funds; not 
be expended except over the signature of 


penny Cal 
the president and the secretary and the vouchers must 
e further signed by three members of the executive com-" 
litte 
Che production of a prize opera, by the united efforts of 


philanthropic citizens and different organiza- 


a climax to a week of concerts and re- 


coming as 
ls devoted exclusively to the works of American com- 


rs, marks an epoch in the history of American music. 


There can be no question that the work done by 
notable 
chieyement, for their'plans were carried out with- 
“Fairyland” was in 


the American Opera Association was a 
out a hitch and the premiere of 
every way a presentation worthy of the best tradi- 
tions associated with grand opera production of the 
most dignified kind. 

lhe Los Angeles $10,000 contest was a fine oppor- 
tunity for American composers, and therein lies the 
great work done by the city and those individuals 
| 


V\ 


ho represented it in the project. 
Whether or not “Fairyland” is a great work does 
not, strictly speaking, concern Los Angeles, for Los 


\ngeles did not write it and a Los Angeles composer 


did not write it. When the curtain went up on the 
premiere of “Fairyland,” the duty of Los Angeles 
nded in the matter of the prize contest; the rest 
was in the hands of the composer, his librettist, and 
the public 
The Opera. 

lo plunge at once into the chief subject in the 
manner of the daily papers, and to tell the news in 
the first paragraph, let it be stated succinctly and 


soberly that “Fairyland” not only fails to measure 
up to any popular or critical conception of greatness, 
but also that it is in many respects a faulty and futile 
ompesition. 

the reasons for the failure of Horatio 
irker and Hooker (librettist) 
vital grand opera is not a difficult task for one who 


| oet at 
LO Yet al 


Brian to write a 


- years ago. 


remembers “Mona,” the other $10,000 prize opera 
written by Messrs. Parker and Hooker when the 
Metropolitan Opera House contest was held a few 
“Mona” had a turgid, uninspired score, 
and a libretto of high literary merit but little theatri- 
cal effect. The characters were stilted, their lan- 
guage was involved (in the operatic sense), their 
motives were unclear, and the story lacked in hu- 
man interest and definite dramatic trend and execu- 
tion. Nevertheless it was generally conceded that 
the Hooker libretto far outshone the Parker music, 
which afforded no relief in contrasts, had no entice- 
ments in melody, rose to no inevitable or compelling 
climaxes and tired the listener with the unvaried 
complexity of the orchestration and the unattractive- 
ness of the thematic material employed. 

The limitations displayed by Mr. Parker and Mr. 
Hooker in “Mona” were in evidence again in 
“Fairyland.” <A glance at the plot synopsis, as given 
in the program book, will show how Mr. Hooker 
duplicated the mistake made in “Mona,” even though 
he left the Druid period of gloomy reality for the 
idealistic and fanciful realm of the fairy domain: 


Rosamund, a novice, from the abbey balcony beholds the 
young King Auburn riding across the valley, and falls a- 
longing for life and for him. But he, scorning the king- 
dom that has been too easily his own, would fain go a 
crown, not to Corvain his 


pilgrimage. He leaves his 








WILLIAM WADE HINSHAW, 


As Corvain in “Fairyland.” 


brother, but to the Abbess Myriel. Corvain therefore 
steals upon Auburn while he prays before the shrine, 
strikes him down, and leaves him for dead. But Auburn, 
reviving, finds himself among fairies, and within the shrine 
not of our lady but his own lady Rosamund; and they 
two are crowned king and queen in a vision of Fairyland. 

Auburn being gone, Corvain by force seizes upon the 
kingdom, which Myriel claims also; so each takes tribute 
from the people, who are grievously oppressed thereby. 
Rosamund, fleeing from the abbey in search of Auburn, 
falls into the power of Corvain. Auburn returns to claim 
his crown again; but none will recognize him for the king; 
Rosamund knows him only for her Prince of Fairyland; 
and he, being come back again to earth, knows her not. 
Myriel, pursuing Rosamund, comes upon the two together. 
While she and Corvain quarrel for possession of the fugi- 
tive, Auburn, before all the people, interferes, proclaiming 
himself king, and invoking the magic power of the Rose 
which he has brought from Fairyland. But the rose 
withers before the scornful laughter of Corvain, wherein 
the people join; Rosamund, renouncing Corvain’s protec- 
tion, is led away prisoner by Myriel; and Auburn is left 
desolate. 

Rosamund, believing steadily in her fairy lover, is to be 
burned for witchcraft. Myriel strives to make her repent, 
persuading her how that her vision had been of holiness, 
not of love; but Rosamund will not doubt. Rosamund and 
Auburn, being without hope, now wholly remember each 
other and despise their dream; seeing yet Robin and his 
people as nothing more than mere peasant clods, who 
therefore cannot aid them, Auburn single-handed desper- 
ately attacks Corvain, who has him seized and bound also 
to the stake. In that last moment, while the fagots kindle, 
they hear the drinking song of the common folk in the 


tavern, and by that mirth know them for the people of the 
hills. The rose burns in Auburn’s bosom like a star, 
while Rosamund sings the magic song thereof. The scene 
transforms again into the likeness of their vision, wherein 
Myriel and Corvain are overpowered by the throng of 
fairies rushing in, and Auburn and Rosamund are again set 
free and crowned in a world that is one with Fairyland. 


Conceptions of the fairy realm are relative, but to 
the finite mind, fairies and their doings are reflected 
only in the mirror of human experience. When we 
picture fairies, we picture them in the shape and 
guise of men and women; when we listen to fairy 
tales we understand them only as their characters 
and episodes answer to corresponding phenomena in 
real life. When characters become half fairy, half 
human, the plot design is difficult to trace, to say the 
least, and when symbolism is joined to the other two 
elements, the whole resolves itself into an abstruse 
problem which an audience has not the time or op- 
portunity, even if it had the inclination, to follow 
properly. Allegory must be simple and terse, and 
symbolism must be of the easiest decipherable sort 
to arrest attention and sustain interest in opera. 

There is nothing to win the listener’s sympathy 
in the “Fairyland” story. The incidents seem to be 
artificially pieced together; their succession is not 
climacteric and inevitable. No event leads logicaliy 
to the next. The listener is not carried along with 
the rush, or the tragedy, or the appeal, or the might 
of the story. On the contrary, he follows the plot 
expectantly for a short time, then hesitates, gropes, 
analyzes, and finally doubts. Rosamund is a 
creature who apparently has not much mind of her 
own. Auburn is very little better for he gives away 
his crown and then demands its return, while his 
heroism is as lacklustre as his love for Rosamund. 
Corvain is meant to be a very, very wicked being, 
but as a matter of fact he is the only human, likable 
figure in the play. Myriel, whom the author evi- 
dently wishes us to hate, is not guilty seemingly of 
any frightful wrongdoing in accepting Auburn’s 
freely proferred crown, and trying to keep the novi- 
tiate, Rosamund, to her vows. 

A queer creature called Robin—not mentioned in 
the synopsis given above—attired in a sylvan suit of 
green tights and moving volatilely in the commonly 
accepted manner of a sprite or elf of some kind, 
pops up at vital moments of the story, interrupts 
the chief characters as they are about to do or say 
something worth while, and harangues at length and 
diffusely on the manners and morals of the per- 
sonages in the play. 

To point out only a few errors of construction: 
Robin enters in most unwelcome fashion and holds 
forth just as the lover pair have found each other 
in fairyland and are expected by the audience 
to sing of their rapture ; again the greenish imp ap- 





ALBERTINA RASCil, 
Premiere Ballerina in “Fairyland.” 
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OUTDOOR MUSIC. 

Left to right: Frieda Peycke, composer-entertainer and chairman 
dina suprenty Clothe Gottell plectt’ ‘Didtag eaker the stees 
palms in the San Fernando valley. 

pears toward the end of the opera, after Rosamund 

and Auburn have been reunited, and delivers prac- 

tically the entire finale ; in the first act a large crowd 
of black garbed nuns invade the stage and throw an 
element of gloom over the proceedings which does 
not lift with the appearance of the very impersonal 
hero; at the outset of the opera Rosamund beckons 
romantically and sings to a passing rider whom the 
audience does not see and in whom, as a conse- 
quence, it is not interested; no convincing reasons 
are given why the young pair remember each other 
suddenly in the third act or why they are saved by 

a peasant drinking song a few moments before the 

final curtain. 

When Mr. Hooker came before the curtain af- 
ter the end of the opera, he remarked, in effect: 
“Many persons say that they do not understand 
my libretto. I am glad of that, for it convinces me 
that I have been able to write exactly what I had 
The land of fairies is many things to 
Each one has his own conception 


in mind. 
many persons. 
of that charmed domain.” 

That is a poetical conceit,-but it is not a practical 
plan where an opera libretto is concerned. The text 
should hold no secrets from the auditor. Brian 
Hooker is a poet, undoubtedly, and he uses English 
and beautifully, but he has proved in 
“Mona” and “Fairyland” that he is no effective 
librettist of grand opera. He should collaborate 
with some one who knows the stage and its require- 


potently 


ments. 
The Music. 

The writer of these hurriedly jotted reflections 

heard many people say that they liked Horatio 
’ Parker’s orchestration and there is much reason 
why they should like it, for it reveals scholarship, 
seriousness and refined musical instinct. 

Its defects are that it does not characterize dis- 
tinctively, has no glowing, luscious color, and makes 
no onslaught upon the emotions. As there prac- 
tically is no sustained melody in the opera, except 
a soprano solo which is badly written for the voice, 
but has an Oriental strain of some intrinsic beauty, 
it is plain that the orchestration alone does not fur- 
nish sufficient compensation for the absence of 
story material, and therefore a feeling of dullness 
beset at least one listener in the middle of the sec- 
ond act and was not lifted thereafter. 

The chorus writing had some interest in spots, 
for Mr. Parker is an experienced maker of oratorio 


‘“Fairyland” resembled somewhat. 


and knows how to handle the voice in the mass, 
even if he has never acquired the appropriate treat- 
ment of the solo. 

Labor sounds from the measures of “Fairyland” 
and little appears to well up spontaneously in the 
Parker musical fancy. The seeker after melting 
and singable melodies is borne along on the track- 
less sea of orchestration without encountering more 
than a straw here and there to keep himself from 
sinking beneath the waves of boredom. 

“Fairyland” as music was an ordeal to the inditer 
of these lines, even though he could admire the tre- 
mendous striving of Mr. Parker and his undeniable 
technical knowledge. He lacks talent for opera, 
that is the long and short of it, and it is no dis- 
grace. His musical model for “Fairyland” should 
have been that of “Konigskinder,” whose story 
(Also it sug- 


’ 


gests “King Robert of Sicily.’’) 
The Cast. 


Of the cast unstinted praise must be spoken. 
There was, first of all, Marcella Craft, who made 
all that could be made of the lifeless puppet, Rosa- 
mund, and tried hard to inject some dramatic inter- 
est into the character. She sang with abandon, 
acted with fervor, and took full advantage of the 
few opportunities allowed her for the display of 
her warm tinted and finely controlled voice. She 
was very attractive to look upon. The Oriental aria 
hereintofore referred to brought Miss Craft ring- 
ing salvos of applause and assured her of at least 
one individual hit. 

Ralph Errolle has made large strides since leav- 
ing the vocal studio of his very experienced Chicago 
master, Hermann Devries. The Errolle organ and 
art have developed with use, and his high tones, his 
delivery, phrasing, and modulatory resources were 
those of a tenor certain to attain high rank, es- 
pecially as he has youth, temperament and true his- 
trionic talent as additional assets. 

William Wade Hinshaw, the Corvain, showed 
his Metropolitan Opera House training by the ease 
and certainty of his acting, the nice adjustment of 
tonal values to hall, orchestra and situations, and his 
method of illustrating each text word with proper 
facial expression and play of gestures. His voice 
sounded fresh and mellow. He is an opera artist of 
rare powers. 

Kathleen Howard, statuesque 
and authoritative as to vocalism 
ment, was a force to be reckoned 
moment of her too brief chances for singing exposi- 
tion. She was the recipient of scores of lobby com- 


as to appearance 
and stage deport- 
with during every 


pliments from those whose good opinion has critical 
weight. 

Albert Reiss, as Robin, was as always, an opera 
projector par excellence. He never fails to make 
art when he undertakes a stage impersonation. His 
singing was uncommonly good. The Robin charac- 
ter is a mixture of Loge, Mime and Figaro, and it is 
doubtful whether anyone else except Reiss ever 
could have understood the personage. 

Albertina Rasch did some pleasing and poetical 
dance evolutions, which were applauded cyclonically. 

Alfred Hertz, the conductor, received round upon 
round of demonstrative tributes before, during and 
after “Fairyland.” He made a shining success of 
his part of the performance and gave his musical 
forces confidence and impetus. The orchestra 
played with unerring precision, and the chorus fol- 
lowed every tremor of the leader’s baton. 

The scenery, lighting, costumes and stage proper- 
ties reflected taste and technic. It was amazing to 
note how all the details were polished, as though the 
company had been giving opera for months instead 
of for a few nights. Los Angeles rose splendidly 
to this part of the evening, as indeed it did wherever 
the native endeavor was given an opening. 

The enthusiasm of the first night audience was un- 
bounded. Speeches were demanded from the com- 
poser, the librettist, the conductor, F. W. Blanchard, 









L. E. Behymer and other promoters of the enter- 
prise. In view of the audience, Mr. Parker was 
handed the $10,000 check for himself and his libret- 
tist, and the house cheered itself hoarse. Flowers 
were banked on the footlights until their recipients 
hardly could be seen. 

Los Angeles is proud of having staged a world’s 
premiere in opera, and the pride was shared in by 
the visitors from all over America. It was a memor 
able and even an epochal occasion, for nothing of 
the kind has been attempted on such a scale hitherto 
except by established opera houses with full cast 
and technical outfitting. 

So keen was the sentiment about the measure of 
success obtained by the production as such, that 
plans were got under way at once to hold another 
opera contest in Los Angeles two years from now. 

In the meantime, “Fairyland” is to be heard next 
week (according to latest accounts) in San Diego 
and San Francisco, with the same company that sang 
it here. 

Los Angeles Notes and Notables. 

Among the entertainments enjoyed by the visit- 
ing delegates and musicians were the receptions at 
the Ebell Club, the one given for Mlle, de Tréville 
by Mrs. Hunt at her home with its lovely tropical 
garden, and the one arranged by Mr. and Mrs. G. 
Allen Hancock, which their 
beautiful music room and a hearing of Mr. Han- 


included a view of 
cock on the cello accompanied by his large organ. 
Mr. Hancock, a volunteer the 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra, also is one of its 


member of Los 
In a luncheon 
at the Los Angeles Athletic Club he informed us 
that everything was being done and as rapidly as 
possible for the proper financing of the orchestra 


ardent supporters and executives. 


in order to put it upon a basis to enable 
the players to obtain long term contracts 
(they have none now), so that they may con- 


the 
outside work they 
Mr. Hancock is a singularly perspicacious and pro- 


centrate upon organization and give up the 


are compelled to do at present. 


gressive young man, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that the reform he prophesies will come soon, for 
with him to think is to act and his mind once made 
up no objections or obstacles are allowed to stand 
He has the orchestral situation well in 
It is due to 
him largely that the chaos in which the body found 


in his way. 
hand and understands its every phase. 


itself not so long ago now has resolved itself into 
orderly and systematic existence. 


A Gamut Club dinner is an event in Los Angeles, 
and lucky is the visitor who receives the privilege 
of an invitation. We were one of the guests on 
Wednesday evening, and participated in the good 


























PRINCESS TSIANINA REDFEATHER, THE ONLY AMER 
ICAN AT THE CONVENTION. 
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heer, the good company and the speeches. Those 
who made addresses were Mrs. Lynde, with an elo- 


\ quent plea for proper diction in English song; Fred. 
gAlGe W. Blanchard, president and toastmaster, who fills 
both offices admirably ; Mr. Norton and Mr. Wood- 


ley, of the board of city supervisors, who promised 
their support when Los Angeles gets ready for its 
xt prize opera contest; Ernest R. Carter; Mr. 
Angeles Graphic; Mrs. Hinkle, 
% of Peoria, Ill, who told of the wonderful things 
aka her city is doing civically in a musical way; Mrs. 


Campbell, who gave most interestingly the history 


5 


Gates, of the Los 


the inception of the American Opera Associa- 
Mr. and Mrs. French, who paid graceful trib- 

ites to the Los Angeles musical spirit and enter- 
Hooker, who spoke optimistically 
ibout English opera; Alfred Hertz, who thanked 


the city for its welcome to him and congratulated 


oo 
1Ss¢ bTian 





aa) t upon its achievements; Mr. Carson and James 

Ca Devoe, the Detroit manager, who delivered exceed- 

Pe ingly interesting talks, and ourself, who set forth 

that American music is doing nicely, thank you, 

yw needs no spokesmen, because it is speaking for 

itself, and requires no individual modern George 

a *% Washington to proclaim its freedom. “Freedom 

Be oe from what?” we went on eloquently—but there, we 

¥ are writing now, not speaking. Musical numbers 

> vere contributed by members of the Orpheus 

aire Club; Mr. Balfour, who sang Italian arias with 

" taste, a pure tenor voice and much temperament ; 

2 Mylott, the Australian soprano, and Mrs. 

6 

AR 
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librettist, has achieved a pure gem of literary work. 
His English, his sense of poetic simplicity and his 
exquisitely colored imagery combine to make the 
play poem something far beyond the average opera 
libretto, and in the absence of music at all the play 
would be remarkably interesting and presentable.” 


“Los Angeles used to be an El Dorado for musical 
fakers,” said a well known musician here yesterday, 
“but happily those days are past.” 


Horses soon will be as extinct in L. A. as the 
giant sloth now skeletonized and fossilized and 
shown in the city’s museum. The few equines that 
draw wagons here look half ashamed of themselves, 
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a MLLE. DE TREVILLE RECEIVING. 
ms Woodley. Lorna Gregg furnished unusually sym- or else the look they bear is the tragic resignation of 
oe thetic ompaniments. a fast vanishing race. 
SP. \ little bird whispers that plans are under fair An ensemble automobile ride to Venice and Santa 
be Al bes way for the erection of a ten story Fine Arts Build- Monica, an electric display, and a pageant (under 
pi Be ing in Los Angeles, to embrace 250 studios, an au- the auspices of the Gamut Club) completed the 
Sle litorium as large as the big one in Chicago, a con- pleasures of the musical visitors. The order of 
ai& t hall seating 800, several smaller halls, and many _ parade in the pageant was as follows: Police ; band ; 
vel features that will make the edifice almost a officers Gamut Club and guests, six autos; float, 
< lw lub for its tenants. “America”; Gamut Club, fifty autos; float, “Cali- 
a ae fornia”; Dominant Club, twelve autos; float, “A 
| NG. Havrah Hubbard’s address at the convention has Native Son”; Musical Matinee Club, fifteen autos ; 
Ae ) been discussed widely- and praised enthusiastically St. Cecilia Music Club, five autos; float, “Queen 
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musical circles. 

Albee [he cost of producing “Fairyland” and holding 

et the convention and congress here was about $68,000, 
it after the receipts from the six opera perform- 


‘s are counted up, the amount is expected to be 


Some truths are in this paragraph from the Los 
Angel lribune of recent date: “Brian Hooker, 





Flora” ; Wednesday Morning Club, ten autos ; Har- 
monia Club, five autos ; Germania Club, eight autos ; 
float, “Snowdrop and Crocus”; Cantadorias Club, 
three trucks; float, “Tulip”; Lyric Club, four 
trucks ; float, “Blue Bell and Heartsease”; Jovians, 
one truck; St. Paul’s Choir, two trucks; float, 
“Rose”; First Methodist Episcopal Choir, four 
trucks ; float, “Peony”; Westlake Methodist Epis- 
copal Choir, two trucks; U. S. C. Glee Club, one 
truck ; First Christian Choir, one truck; float, “Sun- 


flower” ; Orpheus Club, three trucks ; float, “Violet” ; 
Trinity Choir, four trucks; float, “Hybiscus”; Los 
Angeles Oratorio, four trucks ; float, “Water Lily”; 
Temple Choir, four trucks; float, “Evening Prim- 
rose”; Community Choir, three trucks ; float, “For- 
get-me-not”; University Methodist Choir, two 
trucks. 


In the Los Angeles Times of July 1, there is a 
passage about “Dr. Albert Hertz, the great im- 
presario.” 


Ina Goodwin accompanied some of Genevieve 
Church Smith’s well sung numbers at a private hear- 
ing, and the two gifted young ladies showed that the 
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difficulties of Schubert and Wolf have no terrors 
for them. Miss Goodwin is trying to branch out as 
an accompanist, and Miss Smith says that she will 
not be offended if anyone offers her some concert 
engagements, 


In the Los Angeles Examiner, June 30, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman gives ten commandments for 
young composers: 

1. Don’t try to break into print with mediocre stuff. I 
did and it took a while to live it down. 

2. Don’t try to compose “highbrow” things before you've 
mastered work in the smaller forms. 

3. Don’t call the publishers fools for rejecting your first 
manuscripts. They are human, they often make big mis- 
takes, but they are anxious to accept works- which “get 
across.” Remember that! 

4. Don’t try to market orchestra works and chamber 
music until those who have exploited your works have 
really made a success with your more unpretentious efforts. 
Were they to break this rule they would soon lose caste 
with Dun’s and Bradstreet’s. 

5. Don’t try to set to music “The Night Has a Thousand 
Eyes” and “The Sweetest Flower That Blows.” Other 
composers have succeeded with these poems and your own 
effort might precipitate an anticlimax. 


6. Don’t send in a manuscript to a publishing house care- - 


lessly prepared. Missing sharps and flats quite often pre- 
judice an editor. Your stems turned the wrong way or 
your penmanship with an unprofessional twist may keep 
you from becoming a member of the firm. 

7- Don’t (if you are doing songs) set to music anything 
but singable English. Many poems are highly literary but 
miserably unvocal. 

8. Don’t try to compose before you’ve had a good har- 
monic foundation. This may be inborn and it may be 
acquired. 

9. Don’t be influenced too much by foreign composers 
either in style or conception. Endeavor to maintain a de- 
cent perspective, but above all try, for heaven’s sake, to be 
yourself! 

10. Don’t be jealous of other composers. 





The following are the new officers of the N. F. 
M. C.: President, Mrs. A. J. Oschner, Chicago ; first 
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vice-president, W. H. Jamison, Los Angeles ; second 
vice-president, Mrs. W. A. Hinkle, Peoria, IIl.; 
third vice-president, Mrs. Adelaide Carman, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. ; fourth vice-president, Mrs. George 
Hall, Providence, R. 1.; recording secretary, Car- 
lotta Simonds, Duluth, Minn.; treasurer, Mrs. E. L. 
Bradford, Albuquerque, N. M. Two honorary vice- 
presidents were elected—Mrs. Charles Atwater Kel- 
sey, of Grand Rapids, Mich., and Mrs. Jason 
Walker, of Memphis, Tenn. F. W. Blanchard, of 
Los Angeles, was elected an honorary vice-president 
at the first meeting of the board of managers. The 
following State presidents were elected, most of 
them having previously held the office of vice-presi- 
dent: Mrs. Victor Hanson, Birmingham, Ala: ; Mrs. 
Josephine Crew Aylwyn, Berkeley; Mrs. Charles 
White, Denver, Col.; Mrs. Frederick Munroe Card, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Mrs. A. R. Mills, Peoria, IIL; 
Mrs. R. H. Jones, Chestnut Hill, Mass.; Mrs. F. W. 
Nichols, Houghton, Mich. ; Mrs. George S. Richards, 
Duluth, Minn.; Mrs. Laeta Pettey Wright, Green- 
wood, Miss.; Louise Nichols, Albuquerque, N. M.; 
Mrs. G. B. Rathfon, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mrs. C. C. Col- 
lins, 4529 Pine street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. C. L. 
Harris, Providence, R. I.; Lucy K. Cole, Seattle, 
Wash.; Mrs. Amos Payne, Clarksburg, W..- Va.; 
Mrs. J. H. Stapleton, Milwaukee, Wis. 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 
(To be continued.) 
ntcninielaaeats 
** WAGNEROPHILE ”’ 

A correspondent writes: “That was such a love- 
ly letter of “Wagnerophile’ in the issue of May 109, 
reminding the Musica Courter that Richard 
Wagner had committed two youthful offenses, ‘Das 
Liebesverbot’ and ‘Die Feen,’ something which the 
Musica Courter did not know, of course! But 
what does ‘Wagnerophile’ (a ‘student of the music 
dramas of Richard Wagner,’ on his own admis- 
sion) mean when he writes ‘ “Die Feen,’ ” a “roman- 
tic opera,” the overture of which only was per- 
formed publicly.’ I have witnessed several en- 
tire performances (possibly a few cuts and a shame 
there weren’t more) of ‘Die Feen.’ And not so 
long ago at that, at the Munich festival, summer 
of 1910, if I remember right, possibly 1911 (ask 
Marcella Craft, she sang in it). ‘Die Feen’ was no 
stranger to the stage of the Munich Royal Opera 
House. It had been done there before, numerous 
times. When they revived it for the festival, giv- 
ing it at the Prinzregenten Theatre, they spent 
some $10,000 for a new outfit of scenery and cos- 
tumes. All in vain. It is bad. The public re- 
fused to go and see it, either out of curiosity or a 
feeling of piety toward Wagner. Once Munich 
had the right to give ‘Parsifal.’ As ‘Wagner- 
ophile’ surely knows, a number of private perform- 
ances of it were given there, with an audience of 
one, King Ludwig II. When he died the Wagner 
family wanted ‘Parsifal’ for Bayreuth alone. They 
offered Munich exclusive right to ‘Die Feen’ in re- 
turn for exclusive right to ‘Parsifal.’ Munich 
bought the gold brick. Nobody fought them for it. 
I wonder also if ‘Wagnerophile’ knows that Munich 
had the right to present ‘Parsifal’ one year before 
it became free—a right which it did not exercise? 


Selah!” 
sel gullies 


AN APPEAL FOR FUNDS 

This office has received a communication on the 
letter head of the Professional Classes War Relief 
Council, of 13 and 14 Prince’s Gate, London, S. W. 
It is an appeal for funds to help the work of this 
council, which is busy attending to the relief of the 
destitute in the homes of many professional men 
and women—especially artists and musicians— 
owing to the lack of employment caused by the war. 
The appeal is signed on behalf of the council by the 
Lord Mayor of London. The organization does 
not distribute its relief in the form of charity, but, 
in the case of musicians, organizes concerts, the 
artists appearing in which are paid. A report is 
presented of the work already accomplished. It is 


as follows: “1,000 engagements have been given 
and £1,604 has been distributed to 240 musicians. 
The number of concerts given in camps during the 
last four months is sixty-six; in hospitals, 122; in 
schools, clubs, etc., 112. All the expenses of these 
concerts are defrayed from the funds of the coun- 
cil. Twelve concerts have been arranged by sym- 
pathizers with our work, the proceeds of which 
have been given to the fund and the artists at which 
have in some cases been paid by the council. In ad- 
dition to concerts organized by the committee, a 
number of financial grants and guarantees have 
been made to recognized musical bodies or special 
series of concerts in order to increase the amount 
of employment for musicians, even though they were 
not on the council’s register. The concerts are a 
great blessing to the soldiers, particularly those who 
are wounded and in hospital.” 

iponigpiennetrers 


AN EARLY WAGNER LETTER. 


Wagner’s political career was what might be 
called, in the popular language of the day, strenu- 
ous. When he was a young man of twenty-four 
he conducted the opera company and orchestra at 
Riga, Russia. Then he tried desperately to estab- 
lish himself in Paris and for a number of years was 
at starvation’s point in the French metropolis. 

In 1842 he went to Dresden to produce his 
“Rienzi” and “Flying Dutchman.” But he had to 
leave Germany as fast as he could travel to avoid 
imprisonment for his share in the revolution. 

For several years he lived in the mountains of 
Switzerland, and in London, where he conducted 
the Philharmonic Orchestra for a season. He again 
went to Paris. Finally, King Ludwig of Bavaria 
made a home for him in Munich. 

For a time he lived in Bayreuth near his own 
theatre. He died in Venice. After all his wan- 
derings and exiles he became a pronounced German 
patriot, and his remarks about France after the 
Franco-Prussian war caused a good deal of ill feel- 
ing among French musicians. 

We have no desire to rake up these foolish inci- 
dents except to show, by way of contrast, the hum- 
ble tone of the letter the young and unknown Wag- 
ner wrote to the London Philharmonic Society 
while he was striving to establish himself as an op- 
eratic composer in Paris. 
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What an odd mixture! Think of Richard Wag- 
ner in poverty in Paris writing a concert overture 
on “Rule Britannia” in order to get a hold on the 
British public! 

Sir George Smart, to whom Wagner wrote, was 
the same English organist and composer who had 
been Carl von Weber’s host when he went to Lon- 
don to produce “Oberon” and die. 

Wagner’s “Rule Britannia” overture has not yet 
been produced by the London Philharmonic So- 
ciety. In 1855, when Wagner became conductor 
of the society, he had a “Tannhauser” and a 
“Lohengrin” to his credit, and he discreetly neg- 
lected to let “Rule Britannia” get a hearing. This 
English letter written in Paris by the German, Wag- 
ner, has recently been presented to the Pole, Pade- 





rewski, by an Alsatian of Hebrew extraction, 
Emile Hatzfeld. 
rewski to keep, but to be sold for the Polish fund 
for war victims. If any one of our American read- 


It has not been given to Pade- 


ers wish to own the original manuscript he can add 
to the international mixup by purchasing it from 
Paderewski. 





FRENCH OPERA ! IN NEW YORK. 


There is a project on foot for a seven weeks’ sea- 
son of French opera in New York City, to begin 
about the first of next November. The originator 
is Minnie Tracey, who has been well known in the 





Paris musical world for several years past, and who 
has been working at this plan for the last nine 
months. 

The business manager is Lyle B. Andrews, for 
many years associated with the projects of Oscar 
Hammerstein. At the same time Miss Tracey pos- 
itively asserts that Mr. Hammerstein is in no way 
interested in the present project. 

An option already has been secured on a theatre 
situated in the very heart of the city, close to 
Broadway. 
such well known favorites as “Louise,” “Thais,” 
“Manon,” and “I.e Jongleur de Notre Dame,” but 


The projected repertoire will include 


it is also proposed to give works new to America, 
including Saint-Saéns’ “Phryné,” and “l’Anetre,” 
and Leroux’s “La Reine Fiammette.” 

There is apparently no reason why, if Miss Tra- 
cey succeeds in securing the necessary financial 
backing-—and with a considerable amount of it al- 
ready subscribed, the prospect of a success seems 
excellent—-the project should not be a_ success. 
Owing to the special circumstances created by the 
war, a great many excellent French artists who 
would not otherwise be available could be obtained 
this season at reasonable salaries. 
prices for seats are to range from $3 down to fifty 


The pro} osed 


cents; box seats, $5 each. 
with a company made up of only first class artists 
presenting operas with the same standard obtain 


At these prices, and 


ing in Paris, it seems as if the project should be as- 
sured of popular support. 

The list of patronesses includes Mrs. Reginald 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. Charles Oelrichs, Mrs. Lorillard 
Spencer, Jr., Mrs. Whitney Warren, Mrs. Casimir 
de Rahm, Mrs. Leonard M. Thomas, and Mrs. G. 
J. S. White. Among the stockholders and sub- 
scribers are Mrs. Emil L. Boas, Mrs. W. Francklyn 
Paris, Mrs. John R. MacArthur, Mrs. Florence 
Fox, Mr. and Mrs. F. Hazen, Mrs. S. M. Mygatt, 
Frank D. Pavey and Daniel Frohman. 


NOTICE TO POETS. 


The city of Baltimore has offered a prize of two 
hundred and fifty dollars for one poem of four 
stanzas, of from four to eight lines each, the 
same to be submitted (presumably addressed 
to Mayor James H. Preston of that city) 
before August 7 next. The poem must be en- 
tirely devoted to singing the praises of the famous 
old Maryland city, and must be of suitable na- 
ture to be set to music. 
poem is selected, another contest will be announced 


When the prize winning 


with a prize of a like*amount for the best musical 
setting. 

Any poet who especially distinguishes himself by 
finding a successful and legitimate rhyme for “can- 
vas-backs” or “oysters” will be awarded a — 
laurel wreath, to be placed upon his brow by the 
hand of the mayor and worn New Year’s Day, 
Fourth of July and on the opening day of the oyster 
season. 

The judges will be Virginia Woodward Cloud, 
author ; John C. French, assistant professor of Eng- 
lish at Johns Hopkins University ; Robert M. Gray, 
professor of English at Goucher College; Wilbur 
F. Smith, president of the Baltimore City College ; 
and Edward Lucas White, contributing editor of the 
Nation. 
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SEATTLE SUMMER MUSIC 
CONTINUES TO 
AROUSE INTEREST. 


Northwest Music Teachers Hold Annual Con- 
vention— People’s Chorus Closes Season— 
State Association Is to Be Formed— 
Idaho Musicians Féeted—Arion 
Gives Additional Concert. 


Seattle, Wash., July 1, rors. 
verformance of Elgar’s “King Olaf,” 
the direction of W. H. Donley, 

at the Hippodrome, June 22, before a 
chorus numbers about 200 and was 
orchestra of thirty, with W. R. Hedley as 
Director Donley has developed a chorus of 


rus, under 


k, and the organization has attained a degree 

ich places its concerts among the very best 

t closed its second season, but in spite of 

has produced a remarkable ensemble, The 

this chorus is looked forward to with great 

Phileas Goulet, baritone; Neal Beg- 

ice Farrington Homsted, soprano, whose 
special excellence, were the soloists. 


rs’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION. 


ual convention of the Northwest Music 
ion met at Tacoma June 16, 17, 18, 19, 
ram of which follows: 
\FTERNOON, JUNE 16, IN 
TACOMA HOTEL 

t Hotel 


NESDAY THE 


Wit 
5 ann 9,0: Sih e On ee 
North Yakima, Wash., pianist, 
....»Hermann 
oo cebde obnbsededne 06y sy sk bweeee 
Xloepper, Tacoma, baritone. 
Schofield, accompanist. 
mvention 
K. Cole, Seattle, president. 
rHE MASONIC TEMPLE. 
..+++.Brahms 
...»... Brahms 


EVENING IN 


TT 
I 


loan, Tacoma, soprano. 
1 


ll, accompanist. 
ncaa og & wah ....-Chopin 
, Tacoma, pianist, 
Ogle, Seattle. 
‘ Raff 
.. .Campbell-Tipton 
Daniels 
McAvoy, accompanist. 
+++. Beach 
o+eee eee ppert 
at .. MacFadyen 
eattle, contralto. 
os neetes hi>a tae ohn eien Matthews 
1 Tacoma, ladies’ chorus. 
W. Wallis, director. 
riitURSDAY MORNING, JUNE 17. 
hairman, Gerard Tonning, Seattle. 
Walter Squire, 


ind Fundamentals,” 
Boyd Wells and Karl E, Tunberg. 
....Erich Korngold 


Campanella . Paganini-Liszt 

Erna Muehlenbruch-Doud. 

10.15 a, m.—Paper, “Breath and Culture for the Piano Student, and 

How to Obtain It,” Edgar C. Sherwood, Spokane. 

m.—Demonstration of “Daleroze Eurythmics,” Elsie Hewitt 
McCoy, Seattle. 

Demonstration in Fundamental Training, Carrie Louise Dunning. 
Assisted by pupils of Clara Mighell Lewis, Tacoma. 


11.00 a, 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON IN THE MASONIC TEMPLE. 
Piano suite .++++...Mrs, Frank D. Black, Seattle 
Praeludium, Scherzo, Tempo di Gavotte, Romanza, Finale. 

Played by the composer. 
Violin— 
Mazurka di Concerto *, d’Alessio, Tacoma 
Moto Perpetuo C, d’Alessio, Tacoma 
Played by the composer and Norma d’Alessio, accompanist. 
Essentials in the Preparation of the Young Composer. 
F. F. Beale, Caldwell, Idaho. 
Small orchestra, Les Sylvains............ Robert Weisbach, Tacoma 
Led by the composer. 

Fed THOS iccvcacsckssans «seeeeee+Mrs, F. Walker, Portland 
Ere it Be Too Late Mrs, F. Walker, Portland 
Sung by Lucie Valair, of Portland, 
with the composer at the piano. 

Vielin, Sonntt, BGs Bs 5 conv ccadcanee deve ees Claude Madden, Seattle 
Played by the composer, with Silvio Risegari at the piano. 

Piano— 
Prelude in C minor Mrs. F. Walker, Portland 
EGRMD: a ¢ ncks sceesiasitesdoneeweane Mrs. F. Walker, Portland 

Played by the composer. 

Song cycle Ferdinand Dunkley, Seattle 
A Wreath from the Garden of Flowers. 
God Sent Flowers, for alto solo, 
Lessons from Flowers, tor soprano solo. 
Flower Symbols, for baritone solo and quartet. 
The Rose’s Errand, for tenor solo. 
Lilies, for soprano and alto duet. 
Poppies, for tenor and baritone duet. 
Ode to the Rose, for alto solo. 
Bring Flowers, for quartet. 
The Spring Arose, for soprano solo. 
Love All Flowers, for baritone solo. 
Dawn, Gentle Flowers, for quartet. i 
Mrs. S. E. Brush, soprano; Mrs. Fletcher Lewis, contralto; 

Charles A, Case, tenor; Elmer Eckert, baritone; the com- 
poser at the piano. 


THURSDAY EVENING AT THE TACOMA HOTEL. 
Banquet, with Frank B, Cole, toastmaster. 
FRIDAY MORNING, JUNE 18. 
Vocal Conference. 
9.30 a. m.—Vocal conference. 
Paper, “Common Ground for Voice Training,” George Hotchkiss 
Street, Portland. 
Discussion led by Edmund J. Myer, Seattle. 
10.30 a, m,—Songs— 
. Huntington Woodman 
Florence Aylward 


Tristesse 
The Call of Life.. 
Allan E. McCutchen, Seattle, 
11.00 a. m.—‘‘Standardization as Applied to Voice,” open discussion, 
-Piano solo— 
major, op. @#. 
Odessa D, Sterling, Seattle. 


11,30 a m. 


Sonata, C Brahms 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, 
Chairman, Myra R, Wylie, Cheney State Normal School, 
—Piano solo, Ballade, A flat Chopin 
Lila L, Crosby, Olympia, Wash. 
1.45 p. m.—Symposium, “The Accrediting of Private Music Study by 
High Schools.” 
From the standpoint of the private instructor— 
Mrs. J. T. Hedges, North Yakima. 
Edgar C. Sherwood, Spokane, 
From the standpoint of the public instructor— 
Ethel H. Hanson, Everett, supervisor of music, 
W. G. Alexander Ball, Tacoma, director of high school music. 
Supt. W. F. 
Belton, Puyallup, supervisor of music. 


1.30 p. m. 


Geiger, Tacoma, 


Jessie 


COMPLIMENTARY CONCERT 
In the Stadium, Tacoma, Wash., by the Orpheus Club, 
Assisted by Artists from the 
Northwestern Music Teachers’ Association, 
Friday Evening, June 18, 
The Gong of the VeRGaes «oni oc 0eca vis cwakbaces deccaduperel Chadwick 
Orpheus Club. 
Conducted by Keith J. Middleton, 


POR pT RR OD Bact 


IN THE TACOMA STADIUM (35,000 CAPACITY) AT COMPLIMENTARY CONCERT 
GIVEN BY NORTHWEST MUSIC TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Soprano— 
I Saw Thee First When Cherries Bloomed 
Ilow Many a Lonely Caravan 
As Through the Streets (from La Boheme) 
Sofia Hammer, Seattle. 


....Finden 
Puccini 


Baritone— 
My Diner Bees 5 Moc viess sack eusader ce etaey ace Sanderson 
I Love the Jocund Dance.... . Davies 
King Charles 
George Hotchkiss Street, Portland. 
Piano— 
Meditation Tschaikowsky 
Concert Paraphrase on Strauss’ Waltz, Southern Roses, 
Strauss-Schuett 
Mrs. Irving J. Cross, Bellingham. 
Serenade 
Shores of Sighing 


Orpheus Club. 
Tenor— 


Ee Te Pee néncdeen andes neat TPO 
Love Song (from Walkiire) .. Wagner 
Elias Blum, Walla Walla. 

Contralto, My Heart At Thy Dear Voice 
Mme. Hesse-Sprotte, Seattle. 


. .Saint-Saéns 


Baritone— 
Toreador’s Song (from Carmen) 
Romany Love Song 
Hiram H. Tuttle, Seattle. 
See Cet CheG cis cincbccwuness ccs cates Sullivan-Brewer 
Orpheus Club. 


SATURDAY MORNING, JUNE 
9.30 a, m.—Open discussion; subject, 
sociation Membership.” 

Business session. 
Election of officers. 
10.30 a, m.——Constitutional amendments. 
Election and formation’ of State association. 
11.30 a. m.,—Pienic and recreation. The Ladies’ 
hostesses for the afternoon. | 


19, CLOSING SESSION, 
“Standardization Through As- 


Musical Club, 


The new officers are George Hotchkiss Street, of Port- 
land, president; E. C. Sherwood, of Spokane, vice-presi- 
dent; Lucy Cole, of Seattle, secretary; Elias Blum, of 
Walla Wall, treasurer. Trustees: Ferdinand Dunkley, of 
Seat le; E. C. Sherwood, of Spokane, and Frederick F. 
Beale, of Caldwell, Idaho, The next convention will meet 
in North Yakima, Wash. 


State ASSOCIATION TO BE ForRMED. 


After the adjournment of the Northwest Music Teach- 
ers’ Association, a number of prominent Washington teach- 
ers met for the purpose of forming a State association. 
The officers temporarily elected were Lucy K. Cole, Seattle, 
president ; Jessie Nash Stover, Seattle, vice-president ; Her- 
bert Kimbrough, Pullman, secretary, and Robert Schofield, 
Tacoma, treasurer. The executive committee named was 
Bertold Sprotte and C, W. Kantner, both of Seattle. A 
permanent organization will be formed at a special meet- 
ing to be held in Seattle the last week of December. 


Crier Cius DINNER, 


The Clef Club gave a dinner Saturday evening, June 19, 
in honor of Frederick F. Beale, of Caldwell, Idaho, who 
was formerly with the University of Washington Conser- 
vatory. Other guests were G, H. Street, of Portland; Olaf 
Bull, of Tacoma, and Dr. Palmer, of Seattle. Mr. Beale 
gave a very interesting account of his work in Caldwell 
and Boise. He has given thirty-six organ recitals during 
his short residence there, besides being a busy teacher. 
He has also established a chorus which is doing very cred- 
itable work. Mr. McCutcheon sang two songs by Mr. 
Beale and Ferdinand Dunkley created a commotion by 
playing an Ornstein composition. Peace was finally re- 
stored and it was unanimously voted not to excommunicate 
Mr. Dunkley, 


Arion Gives Request Concert, 


By general request the Arion gave another concert June 
26. Director Madden repeated the “Sonnenaufgang,” by 
Hermes, and the “Germanenzug,” by Lund, besides which 
a group of folksongs were sung with splendid finish. 
Gwendolyn Greary, Chas. Case and Mme Hesse-Sprotte 
were the soloists, and Karl E. Tunberg and Carl Presley 
were the accompanists. The chorus and soloists were given 
an ovation. The Arion represents Seattle at the Saenger- 
fest in Los Angeles the last week of July. 

Karu E, TuNBERG. 





Dostal Not to Sing in Minneapolis. 


It was recently announced in the Musica Courter that 
George Dostal, the American lyric tenor, had been engaged 
to sing with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra in that 
city during the summer months. When it was later learned 
that the Minneapolis orchestra referred to by the party 
offering the contract was not the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra as was supposed, Mr. Dostal refused to accept 
the engagement. It is understood that a series of concerts 
are to be given by a municipal orchestra and it was for 
these events that Mr. Dostal’s services were desired. 

Mr. Dostal was arranging to appear at several other 
cities while West, but on learning that the orchestra in 
question was not the “Symphony” he changed these plans. 
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“Vocal Teacher” more frequently than otherwise con- 
jures up before the mind’s eye, the master (or mistress 
as the case may be) in the studio, busily engaged in de- 
veloping the young vocal talent through a series of “Ahs” 
or “Aws” or “Ma-me-mis” scalewise or otherwise, or listen- 
ing with critical attitude and correcting here and there the 
delivery of an operatic excerpt. 

This is the season of the year, however, when the busy 
voice developer and coach is in general found “off duty.” 
But this is more often than otherwise an “off 
duty” which not the 
entirely. 

One day last week the writer was privileged 
to spend a few hours at the New Rochelle, 
N. Y., country home of Giorgio Sulli and was 
then permitted to take a few “snaps” of the emi- 
nent New York maestro in his various phases 
of summer relaxation, “For,” says Mr. Sulli, 
“athletics are necessary for the complete and 
best development of every singer.” 

If each of his pupils were to follow Mr. 
Sulli’s example, he would become an expert ten- 
nis player, swimmer, would understand how to 
row, would take long walks, ride, work in a 
garden, or at least 
follow some phase 


does neglect vocation 


of outdoor sport. 
To become con- 
vinced of his gen- 
uine love of 
beauty in nature, 
one has only to 
catch the look of 
pride and pleasure 
with which he in- 
troduces his guest 
to his flowers—his 
real old fashioned 
garden 


— rose 
hedges and rose bushes, roses in abundance and 
shrubs of many varieties, unusual trees and as he 
points out the extensive, beautiful view surround- 
ing his home. 

We had visited the flower garden, the grape 
arbor, the kitchen garden and admired the various 
trees and shrubs, enjoyed the “cool” of a wide- 
spreading oak, breathed in the fragrance of the 
roses and filled our lungs to the full with the pure 
New Rochelle air. Then we came to the rose and 
vine laden arbor. Its cool green shelter was in- 
viting, for “Old Sol” was holding forth particu- 
larly ardently on this day. Overhead in the vines 
a mother bird was feeding her family. In this rus- 
tic, sequestered “lounge” Mr. Sulli was led to talk 
a bit about his early student days in Italy, particu- 
larly at the Conservatory of Naples. 

“T remember very well,” began he, “how Richard 
Wagner used to visit the conversatory. We were 
always being introduced to the leading musicians 
of the day. 

“Wagner had been invited on this one occasion 
to hear an opera written by one of the students of 
the conservatory. He praised the work heartily. 
The next night he came to hear the “Secret Marriage,” by 
Cimarosa, and I recall how he then said, ‘Why don’t they 
write in pure Italian and not imitate?’ and then he con- 
tinued to express enthusiasm for the old Italian melody. 
He tald us how the gondoliers played under his window in 
Venice, adding ‘The moonshine in Venice gives much in- 
spiration.” The Naples Conservatory students also seren- 
aded the great lyric dramatist. Wagner spoke a good, 
pure Italian and always expressed his admiration of Ital- 
ian music. 

“T am crazy about Wagner’s music, so much so that I 
have named my dog ‘Lohengrin.’” 

The handsome Scotch collie, which had been a compan-- 
ion of our walk about the grounds, looked up from an os- 
tensible nap, as if in recognition of the compliment be- 
stowed upon him. 

“*Lohengrin’ is more like Italian opera than any of the 
other Wagnerian operas, and I really like this the best of 
his operas.” 

Mr, Sulli is very fond of animals. He has another dog 
which he maintains is exceptionally intelligent. 

“Come here, Otello,” and a gloomy visaged Irish terrier 
sleepily arose, stretched himself and slowly approached 
his master. 


GIORGIO SULLI EMPHASIZES 
ATHLETICS FOR SINGERS. 


GIORGIO 

















esencscscescsssesosseses 
cissesesscsssscesscssesseess. 
petttetttetttitritittr istry 


setesesseseses: 


Mr. Sulli is so well known as a teacher of voice, that 
one almost forgets that at one time he was an operatic 
conductor of note in Italy, Spain, Brazil, and Austria. 
Alessandro Bonci, whom Mr. Sulli admires very much, has 
often sung under his baton. 

And he is a composer as well. 
New York, will issue several of his songs next fall. “Dhal- 


Luckardt & Belder, 


’ 


ma” is the name of his opera, many parts of which are 
often given in symphonic form. 
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SULLI AND MRS. SULLI CAUGHT BY A MUSICAL 
CAMERA AT THE VOCAL MAESTRO’S SUMMER HOME. 


“I have been setting music to ‘Trilby,’ but have com- 
pleted the first act only. Some day I will finish it, but I 
haven’t time now.” 

Mr. Sulli continues his teaching at his New York studios 
three days each week, Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday, 
during the summer as a special favor to teachers and stu- 
dents desiring to do special and continuous work. 

Many pupils also find their way to this New Rochelle 
“Mecca,” for extra work and a day’s outing, including a 
sail to Oakland Park and a dip in Long Island Sound. 
Under the capable direction of Mr. Sulli the happily blend- 
ed pleasure and benefit of such a day can be duly vouched 
for by the writer and it would also be a grievous over- 
sight not to mention the excellence of the spaghetti, the 
wine and the genuine Italian cuisine, wherein Mr. Sulli 
discloses himself to be the connoisseur also. But this is 
another phase of his versatility, which the writer will leave 
for elaboration until some later date. 





Mrs. Peocock Sings for Californians. 





Eleanor Hazzard Peocock scored recently, when she ap- 
peared in recital before the Friday Club, of Los Angeles, 
Mrs. Peocock’s appearance was not prearranged, since 


COURIER 


she had gone to Los Angeles principally to attend the con- 
vention. An invitation to sing before the club found her 
willing to comply, and in the presence of a large and dis- 
tinguished audience, which included many of the foremost 
musicians of the National Federation of Musical Clubs, she 
presented a program consisting of MacDowell’s “The Sea,” 
Rogers’ “The Star” and an aria from “Madame Butterfly.” 
The beauty of her voice and her refined art established 
her immediately in the favor of the critical gathering. 





Hamlin’s “Advice to Vocal Students.” 





and beneficial “Advice 
from time to time in 
following to that pa- 


George Hamlin, in his interesting 
to Vocal Students,” which appears 
the Chicago Herald, contributed the 
per recently: 

“Beware of straining the voice, singers, young 
Because the public, especially from the direction of 


and old! 
the 
gallery, shouts and applauds when a singer rends the at- 
mosphere with a very high or a very low tone, 
do not make it your ambition to be able to 
sing a little higher or a little lower than nature 


intended. 
“Too much attention is given by many 
teachers and too much effort is made by many 


pupils to push the voice up or down beyond 


the point where it is easy to sing. It is con- 


sidered a step forward and a victory gained 
if periodically another tone is added to the 
singer’s range, no matter what the effort might 
have been in the accomplishment. It may oc- 
casionally be a victory, but oftener it is quite 
It is right and natural that the 


nd 


the contrary. 


voice, when properly trained, should ext 
in compass, but in- 
stead of being the 
main object in 
view this should be 
a natural result 


Quality of tone is 


the first and fore- 
most object to at- 
tain and should 


not be sacrificed in 
a misguided at- 
tempt to add a 
particularly high 
or low tone to the 
voice. 

“Echoes of this sort are continually heard from 
the music studios : ‘I sang high C today at my les- 
son,’ or ‘Yesterday my teacher took me down to 
low D for the first time,’ ete. 


, but very little of: 
*My tone quality is so much better this month than 
it was last,’ or ‘My scale passages are improving 
wonderfully in clearness and evenness,’ or ‘I have 
advanced remarkably in my breath control.’ 

“No! It is 
versus ‘quality.’ 


the forever struggle of ‘range’ 
And it is not only range but vol- 
ume to which all seem to aspire. 


of noise! 


This is the age 
Every new auto horn tries to outdo 
the last one in volume; people addicted to the 
restaurant of today are cultivating volume of 
voice in order to make themselves heard by their 
elbow neighbor above the din of the ‘eat rausic’ 
(I shall have something vehement to say on that 
subject later on) ; opera box holders are becom- 
ing more audible each season and no doubt chil- 
dren are crying louded than ever for c-st-r-a; so 
to be consistent, singers naturally feel that they 
must sing as loudly as possible that the public may 
be proportionately pleased! 


“The consequence is that as a rule we hear 
louder singers than we used to, but not better ones. Per- 
haps when the maximum of noise is reached, for there 


must surely be some limit, we may begin to go backward 
gradually and will finally reach the normal again. When 
that Arcadian time comes perhaps singers will sing softly 
sometimes and try to cultivate quality instead of quantity 
of voice, and possibly the public may even applaud! Al- 
though, as that would make a noise and noises would then 
be unpopular, a new signal of approval might have to be 
invented !” 


Alice Garrigue Mott’s Vacation Plans Changed. 


Alice Garrigue Mott has abandoned her Pacific Coast 
trip in order to be near her sister, Esperanza Garrigue 


who for some months has been seriously ill. Mme. Gar- 
rigue’s improvement is so marked that Mme. Garrigue 
Mott trusts that within a short time her sister will be able 


to accompany her into the invigorating air of the Adiron- 
dacks. 


May Schneider Enjoys Vacation on Long Island. 


May Schneider, soprano, is enjoying a well earned vaca- 
tion at Great Neck, L. I. 
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THE EDITOR’S LECTURE. 


[Fre the Los Angeles Times, July 1, 1915.] 
ture of rare interest, which revealed a marked de- 
scholarly investigation and a quick grasp of char- 
of music, was that given by Leonard Liebling, 
of the Musicat Courter, Tuesday afternoon, at 
Auditorium, as a part of the musical program of 
He dealt with the resemblances found in the 
of various composers, declaring that the work of 
ering where composers had used the themes of oth- 

was a hobby with him. 

He stated that it was almost a possibility to apply the 
Darwinian theory as to the origin and use of these various 
themes down through the centuries. He gave numerous 
examples from the works of the various composers, show- 
ing wherein there were resemblances. 

In closing he stated that the wonder was not that there 

) many examples of this apparent copying and steal- 
m one another by the composers, but that there 

1ot more. His talk was one of the most entertaining 

| been given during the progress of the festival. 
[Fre the Pacific Coast Musician, July 1, 1915.] 

At the conclusion of the numbers Leonard Liebling, of 
New York, made an address that was brimful of delight- 

il wit as well as highly illuminating musical material. 
His address might be termed “Plagiarisms in Music.” In 

facile way he noted and illustrated at the piano, the 
tartling similarity of phrases often veritable repetitions 


of extended musical themes—which different composers, 
from Handel to the present day made use of in their com- 
positions. He showed that some of the most familiar airs 
of our popular tunes of the street had their counterpart, 
quite note for note in the classics of even Beethoven, 
Haydn and other masters, Also that these masters, inten- 
tionally or unconsciously, “stole” melodies from each 
other . 

One of the Pacific Coast Musician’s scribes has expressed 
an objection to attending any more late addresses by Leon- 
ard Liebling when she has “copy” to turn into the office. 

Why! I hoped to take time by the forelock and finish my 
copy before he finished his talk, but between his talent and 
his wit, and the witty twists he gave to his talent, I forgot 


that I had either pen or paper.” 





“Seeing America First.” 


Our artists for next season seem to be seeing America 
rst during these vacation days,” remarked W. Spencer 
Jones, of the firm of Haensel & Jones, recently. “Mme. 
Alda is passing her first summer in America at her newly 
icquired home at Great Neck, L. I. Leginska, the pianist, 
is at Garden City; Paul Althouse is in Bermuda; Kath- 
leen Howard is in Los Angeles with the production of 
‘Fairyland’; Harold Henry is at his bungalow on the North 
Shore just above Chicago; Evelyn Starr is visiting her 
parents in Wolfville, Nova Scotia; Merle Alcock is out 
Osceola, lowa; Grace Kerns is in Norfolk, Va.—her 
yme town, and John Campbell is in Elmira, N. Y. Chris- 
tine Miller is climbing the mountains of the Blue Ridge at 
present in contrast with the Alps of last summer, while 
\rthur Middleton, Anita Rio, Arkady Bourstin and Robert 
Maitland seem perfectly contented in the greatest summer 
resort in the world—New York City. Germaine Schnitzer, 
the pianist, who in private life is the wife of Dr. Leo 
Buerger, is in Edgemere, L. I. And, by the way, she is to 
congratulated on the arrival of a son a few days ago— 
Gerald Henry Buerger. Horatio Connell is teaching voice 
in Baltimore. Mr. Haensel is down at the shore sailing 
his boat, fishing and tinkering with his newly purchased 
1utomobile. And in the meanwhile I am closing contracts 
next season, and by the rush of business I am con- 
that beyond a doubt next season will be the best 
season the country has ever known. The local 
gers of the Middle West and South have stopped 
war and are talking business. This is as it should 
rom now until fall I expect to practically fill the 

ur artists for the concert year.” 


Francis Rogers Suggests “Organized Ignorance.” 


recent article on American musical composition, 

Rogers contended that our composers fail utterly 
express the real American spirit. 

“However,” wrote the baritone, “I for one am unwilling 

old my hands and say with a finality that knows no 

that we Americans can never produce anything wor- 

rf original in music. We must all hope and believe. 


not be forever running after foreign gods, A remark 
which was made not long ago by a young German, who is 
also a Harvard graduate and a fine musician, comes in 
here with unusual suggestiveness. The young German was 
discussing modern music and he said: 

“*We have read too much, we have thought too much, 
we know too much—what we need is organized ignor- 
ance!’ 

“Organized ignorance—sometimes it might be wished for 
by our composers! Take our operas, for instance. Who 
knows or cares about the ancient Britons, as in ‘Mona’ 
And ‘Cyrano’ was the composition of a German writing 
in English upon a subject as French as the Seine. Could 
the result have been different? It is greatly to be doubted, 
too, whether grand opera will ever be an American product. 
The Anglo-Saxon in England has never shown any apti- 
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‘ude for it, and it is debatable whether the-American, with 
all his foreign admixture of blood, will ever be more suc- 
cessful. Grand opera in Italy, Germany and Russia is a 
natural expression of the people. It has never been either 
in England or America.” 

Francis Rogers will devote all of next season to his 
concert work under the management of Loudon Charlton, 
under whose direction he has been for the past ten years. 
Mr. Rogers is giving up much of his time to teaching, while 
his literary work—a line in which he has been active for a 
number of years—likewise makes a demand upon his at- 
tention. 





Florence Wiley Zerbe and Family. 


{In the accompanying snapshot, Florence Wiley Zerbe is 
shown with two members of her family, who, although 


FLORENCE WILEY ZERBE AT FRANKLIN, PA. 


they cannot be said to possess voices of musical beauty, 
appear nevertheless thoroughly appreciative of that quality 
in the voice of their beloved mistress. Mrs. Zerbe, who is 


musical director of the Cadman Choral Club, of Franklin, 
Pa., and a leader of things musical in that city, is at pres- 
ent enjoying a well earned rest from her musical labors. 





Stirring Scenes. 


There were some strange scenes at the Albert Hall last 
month after Clara Butt’s Red Cross concert was supposed 
to be over, says the London Star. When the King and 
Queen left, about eleven o’clock, and the great audience 
had filed into the corridors, the massed bands, in their 
brilliant scarlet uniforms, still retained their seats, and so 
did the super-chorus in a long semicircle above them— 
Albani, Kirkby Lunn, Ada Crossley, Ruth Vincent, Phyllis 
Lett, Carrie Tubb, Ben Davies, Edward Lloyd, Plunket 
Greene, John Coates, and about two hundred more of them. 
The lights were turned down, and then the temperamental 
talent asserted itself. Chorus, orchestra, and the “Divine 
Clara,” as somebody called her, chafed at having to wait 
to be photographed by flashlight. Suddenly a chorus girl 
—perhaps it was Albani—started the opening bar of “Tip- 
perary,” Arthur Godfrey flew to the organ, and the strains 
of the ubiquitous war melody filled the hall. So pene- 
trating was the note that society waiting for its motor 
cars, streamed back into the boxes, and thus encouraged, 
Edward Lloyd and Ben Davies tried “My Little Grey Home 
in the West.” It spread like a prairie fire, and was the hit 
of the unrehearsed program. “Here We Are Again” was 
the next item, Ben Davies hugely relishing the idea that the 
greatest oratorio singer of our time was not altogether in- 
different to the music hall ditty of the hour. By the time 
the chorus was in the midst of “When we’ve wound up the 
watch on the Rhine,” the camera artists had arrived, and 
a loud explosion, followed by the ascent of a column of 
white smoke to the vast roof, sent the most distinguished 
chorus that ever faced their Sovereign in the Albert Hall 
into the midnight air. 





May Marshall Cobb’s Engagements. 


May Marshall Cobb, the Pittsburgh soprano, has re- 
cently closed one of the busiest seasons in her career, 
which is saying a good deal, since she is constantly in de- 
mand, her lovely voice and charming personality making 
her a general favorite with music lovers of Pittsburgh and 
vicinity. In addition to many appearances in her home 
city, she also was heard in the following towns between the 
middle of December and the end of March: Butler, Pa.; 
Somerset, Pa.; East Liverpool, Ohio; Johnstown, -Pa.; 
Washington, Pa.; Monongahela City, Pa.; Bellevue, Pa.; 
Wilkinsburg, Pa.; Wooster, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; Mc- 
Keesport, Pa.; Oakmont, Pa.; Denora, Pa.; Sharon, Pa.; 
Glenavon, Pa., etc. 





Zoe Fulton’s Pupils’ Recital. 


Mary Butler, Wilma Huff, Bernice Kruger, Rosella 
Hunsinger, Lillian Stebler, and Mrs. William T. Steven- 
son, all pupils of Zoe Fulton, contralto and teacher, gave 
an interesting recital at Carnegie Lecture Hall, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on the evening of June 21. In the opinion of one pres- 
ent, “it was an excellent pupils’ recital and showed that 
Miss Fulton has the valuable gift of being able to im- 
part knowledge. The event must have been most gratify- 
ing to her.” 

Carl Bernthaler played the accompaniments with his 
usual excellence, and the whole affair was an artistic suc- 
cess. 





Middleton’s Festival Enga,em-nts. 


Haensel & Jones announce three festival engagements 
for Arthur Middleton, basso of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company: Schenectady, N. Y., September 29; Troy, 
N. Y., September 30, and at the Worcester (Mass.) Fes- 
tival, October 7. 





It Is a Girl. 


A cable has been received by Mrs. M. L. Phillips, of As- 
bury Park, N. J., which announces the birth of a daughter 
to Mr. and Mrs, Edgar A. Gerst, née Augusta Cottlow, at 
Berlin, Germany. 





Maurice Levy at Bellevue. 


Maurice Levy, the bandmaster, was removed last week 
from Mount Sinai Hospital, New York, to the observation 
ward at Bellevue. Mr. Levy has been ill for some time. 
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VIRGINIA AND THE SOUTH. 





BY THORNTON W. ALLEN. 


(Article VL) 


How the old Southern darkey melodies do haunt one! 

It was not so long ago that a party of us sat in one of 
the drawing rooms of a large and spacious old Colonial 
homestead down in Virginia, when between cigar puffs, we 
argued over a question which concerned most of all the 
black race. 

Our heated discussion was suddenly silenced by the 
strains of an old darkey song which floated in through one 
of the open windows. We listened as the music drew 
nearer and the singers finally halted below us. 

We looked out. On a small camp stool, which was later 
carried over the shoulder, one darkey sat, drawing his bow 
carefully over the strings of a cello. Next to him another 
darkey, with a guitar supported by a huge strap from about 
his neck, assisted. The third and fourth had banjos, anc 
while they played they sang. 

I had heard of “colored” music, listened to the singing 
of the negro congregation at the old Baptist Church in 
Lexington, and I even remember having heard more 
recently several darkey girls applauded  enthusiastic- 
ally at a pupils’ recital at a large conservatory Of music in 
New York. 1 enjoyed all, but never was I so impressed as 
when this quartet played and sang. 

There was a warmth and feeling in their music that is 
missed up North, and there were harmonies, “swipes” as 


we used to call them, which might horrify the average mu- 
sician. Nevertheless, like the Hawaiian music, it was dif- 
ferent, and because it was different we enjoyed it. They 
entertained us for an hour, at the close of which we 
dropped them a silver offering and they departed for 
another home. 

The negro is full of melody, and bubbling*over with 
tunes and harmonies: While in most cases he is physically 
lazy, he is ever whistling or singing, no matter what he is 
doing. 

So much stress has been laid upon the education of the 
negro along every line except music, would it not be a 
good idea to give the negro a chance to study and give to 
the world some of these original melodies? We hear so 
much about Indian music, but why not more about negro 
music? 

And why would it not be a good idea to provide quarters 
in our various concert halls for-the negro, help to educate 
him along these lines and give him the opportunity of 
listening without paying an exorbitant fee for the privi- 
lege. 

The Southerner owes a great deal to the old negro mam- 
mie—the same old mammie who nursed him, taught him to 
walk, and gave him his first musical training, his first lesson 
in real negro music. 





Grace Renee Close’s Engagements. 





Grace Renée Close, the Toledo, Ohio, mezzo-contralto, 





GRACE RENEE CLOSE, 


Mezzo-soprano. 


is already booked for thirty recitals and oratorio engage- 
ments, which extend as far West as Denver. 





M. Jennette Loudon Presents Pupils. 





Bloomington, Ill., July 8, rors. 

On Friday afternoon, July 2, M. Jennette Loudon, the 
well known pianist and instructor in Chicago, as well as in 
Bloomington, presented her students in recital. The pro- 
gram opened with the duet, “Spring’s First Message,” by 
Meyer, well played by Elizabeth Linn and Florence Funk. 
Eleanor Noble was heard in a group by Gaynor and Martin. 
Helen Gregory in selections by Rogers, Martin and Gaynor 
also pleased greatly. Eleanor Kemp, Mary Wight and 
Helen Gregory played the trio by Porter, “With Light 


Hearts.” Miss. Wight was also heard in a group by Mar- 
tin, Goodrich and Rogers. Eleanor Noble and Elizabeth 
Linn won: much applause in the duet by Martin, “Hush-a- 
Bye.” Eleanor Kemp in a group by Goodrich, Bronson, 
Burgmueller and Schumann reflected credit upon her 
teacher. Florence Fink played graciously the barcarolle 
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from the “Tales of Hoffmann,” and “The Blacksmith,” by 
Mokrejs. The first part of the program was ended with 
Elizabeth Linn’s playing of the .prelude in A major by 
Chopin and Heller’s “Warrior’s Song.” 

The second part of the program was given to original 
compositions by Miss Loudon’s pupils. Each number was 
played with the composer at the piano, and Miss Loudon’s 
pupils deserve as much credit for their original composi- 
tions as for their interesting renditions. Those who ap- 
peared in this section were Eleanor Noble, Helen Gregory, 
Eleanor Kemp, Florence Funk, Elizabeth Linn, Mary 
Wight and Mae Twist in their own compositions, and Mrs. 
Wight, Miss Holder and Elizabeth Phelps closed the fes- 
tivities with numbers by Bach, MacDowell, Moszkowski, 
Chopin and Rachmaninoff. The program was pronounced 
by all present to be one of the most interesting pupils’ re- 
citals heard in a long while in this community. 





HOW THEY GOT THE NEWS. 


(Los Angeles Herald, June 25, 1915.) 

News of the death today in New York of Rafael Joseffy, 
noted pianist and musical teacher, was received in a tele- 
gram by Leonard Liebling, editor of the MusicAL CourRIER 
of New York, who is attending the musical convention 


Many of Joseffy’s former pupils are now in Los 
He was one of the foremost musicians in the 


here. 
Angeles. 
country, according to Mr. Liebling, and news of his death 
will be received with profound sorrow by the many local 
“and visiting musical artists in Los Angeles. 





(Los Angeles Express.) 

Word that will bring sorrow to many musicians of the 
country, and especially to a large number in Los Angeles, 
wis received this morning from New York, announcing 
the death at his home there of Rafael Joseffy, one of the 
most famous pianists of the present day, and instructor of 
some of the best known musicians of the time, 

The message was received by Leonard Liebling, editor 
of the New York Musicat Courter, who is here attending 
the musical convention. 

Mr. Joseffy came to this country from Hungary in 1872, 
and immediately achieved a great success. Many musi- 
cians of Los Angeles studied under him in New York. He 
had been ill for some months. 





Organs. 


The only organs in sight in the accompanying picture 
taken from Table Talk, published at Melbourne, Australia, 





appear to be mouth organs, with a solo on the vox humana 
Bellows pressure unknown, but it is probably enough to 
keep the pipes active. 





Bertram Shapleigh Is Returning to America. 





Bertram Shapleigh, the American composer, will return 
to his native country from London this month, after an 
absence of over sixteen years. He expects to remain here 
as long as the war lasts. 

Mr. Shapleigh will go directly to the Adirondacks— 
Clover Hill, Clayburgh, Clinton County. N. Y., for the 
summer, and in the fall he will settle in New York City. 


OB cca 
OBITUARY 





Clarence Squires. 


Clarence Squires, manager of Tiffany’s art department, 
and for the past quarter of a century pianist at the Mc- 
Auley Wa‘er Street Mission, where he endeared himself to 
thousands of persons in the humble walks of life, died of 
the New York 


the forty- 


typhoid fever on Wednesday, July 7, at 
Presbyterian Hospital. The 


fifth year of his age. 


deceased was in 





Mrs. Ruth Blumenberg. 


Mrs. Ruth Blumenberg, widow of the late Marc A 
Blumenberg, died last Friday, July 9, at Healdsburg, Cal., 
following a long illness. See editorial column for further 
particulars. 
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Adelaide Fischer Wins Success 


yme sO promising a singer 
‘ ttle Brooklyn .woman whose 
s t New York concert horizon last 
biggest sensations of an other- 
yf i her mettle in everything she 
Not long time has a Jersey City audi- 
st, nor dr un ok in st uch clear, 
1 Song” from “Faust” gave 
strate her complete 
of the soprano’s art, 
ong poem, “My Lover He 
ght her a idience to the very 
lhe Jersey Journal. 
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Walter Allen Stults at Buck’s Resort. 





Walter Allen Stults, the well known basso of Chicago, 


is shown in the accompanying snapshot with a mess of 


r 





WALTER ALLEN STULTS “SNAPPED” WITH THE PROOF 
OF HIS CATCH AT BUCK’S RESORT. 


fish which he caught on a recent fishing trip in Wisconsin. 
The picture was taken in Winchester, Wis. 





Yolanda Mero Is Spending 
Summer in New England. 


The accompanying snapshot depicts Yolanda Méro, the 
pianist, at the summer home of her friend and fellow artist, 
Isabel Hauser, whose beautiful estate, located at Ridgefield, 
Conn., was formerly the property of Frederick Remington, 





YOLANDA MERO AT SUMMER HOME OF ARTIST FRIEND. 


the artist. His untimely demise occurred only six months 
after the house was completed. 

Mme. Méro’s plans for the summer include a two weeks’ 
rest in the Berkshires near Great Barrington and an in- 
definite sojourn at Narragansett Pier, where she will be 
joined by her husband, Hermann Irion, of Steinway & 
Sons. 


Continued Itinerary of Sousa and His Band. 





Following his nine weeks’ engagement, from May 22 to 
July 23, at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, 
John Philip Sousa and his Band will fill the following 
dates : 

July 25 and 26—Portland, Ore. 

July 27 and 28—Tacoma, Wash. 

July 29, 30 and 31—Seattle, Wash. 

August 1 to 8—Spokane, Wash. 

August 11—Minneapolis, Minn. 

August 12—St. Paul, Minn. 

August 15 to September 12—Willow Grove, Pa. 

September 13 to 26—Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Mrs. Herman Lewis Visits New England. 





Mrs. Herman Lewis, the New York booking agent, was 
in New England recently. She spent a week end at Cape 
Cod with Ann Arkadij, the Lieder singer, who is dividing 
her time and interest between building her programs for 
next season and her lovely garden. 

Mrs. Lewis visited Max Zach, conductor of the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, and his family at their summer home 
recently. 
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Birdice Blye in Venice. 





The accompanying snapshot of Birdice Blye was taken 
last autumn in front of the Doges’ Palace in Venice. On 
account of the war Miss Blye will not go to Europe this 
year. Many recitals are being booked for her in the United 
States for the coming season. 

Miss Blye was amused at an incident that occurred on a 
recent Southern tour. The president of the musical club 
in one city had requested a large number of window cards. 
When Miss Blye arrived she noticed that no cards were 
displayed and the president told her that the club members 
had so fallen in love with her picture on,the cards that they 





BIRDICE BLYE IN FRONT OF THE DOGES’ PALACE 
IN VENICE. 


decided that they were too beautiful to be soiled by being 
displayed in the store windows and each member had taken 
a card home to have framed as a souvenir. She said Miss 
Blye’s success at a previous recital had been so great that 
the mere announcement of the return engagement had re- 
sulted in the immediate sale of all the seats. 





A Gifted von Ende Pupil. 


Harold Micklin, of Mount Vernon, N. Y., one of Her- 
wegh von Ende’s most gifted violin pupils, is also an 
amateur photographer of promise. 





HAROLD MICKLIN. 


The accompanying portrait of Harold Micklin was taken 
by himself. 





England is importing chorus men, according to reports 
from the tight little island. Many of the best looking 
young men have joined the army, and those who were 
“among the first to stay at home”—as Artemus Ward says 
—are too ashamed to face the scorn of the British pub- 
lic. 

Well, England is a free trade country and will admit 
young men who were not “made in Germany.” 
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of a quarter of a 
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Steinway & Sons 
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— CHICAGO SUNDAY EVENING 


FP CLUB’S PREMATURE RETURN. 


A. Pacific Coast Trip Said to Have Proven an Expensive Venture—Interesting Data Concerning 
ay “La Navarraise”—New Teachers Added to the Faculty of American Conservatory. 
Chicago, Ill., July 10, 1915. pianist. Wednesday morning, July 7, the soloists were 


Sunday Evening Club’s Western tour was 

ial success From reports at hand the club 
iderable money and appeared in several cities be- 
The tour of the club was shortened 
| the members returned this week to Chi- 
of the glory which surrounded the club 


enturous and expensive venture to the Pa- 

















ets ific Coa trip that should never have been undertaken 
a l ircumstances. 
“LA NAVARRAISE.” 

Navarraise,” which had its premiere at Covent Gar- 
oe London, in 1804, had in the cast Calvé, Alvarez and 
é 5 | his opera was not, as is generally believed in 
VS ica produced in France at Paris, but had its 
3 performance in Bordeaux in April, 1805, un- 

rection of Graviere, the cast including Mme. du 

i Etienne Dereims, Herman- Devries, Maurice 

(who died a few months ago on the battle 

\lthough fifty-four years of age he enlisted as a 

sh lunteer in the French army) and Hippolyte Mondaud, 

M conducting the orchestra. In October, 

18 la Navarraise” was given at the Opera Comique 
During the season 1895-96-97 and 1898 Herman 
re Devries sang at the Opera Comique the role of the gen- 
| | he created in France. 
HERS ENGAGED By tHE AMERICAN CONSERVA- 
TORY. 
following additions were made to the faculty of the 
Conservatory for the season of 1915-16: 
£ Singing—E. Warren K. Howe, J. Warren Turner. 
Fahad Harmony, composition—John Palmer. 
pall Herbert E Hyde. 
: M Bergersen, Aletta Tenold, Cora Ander- 
Clough, Jessie Green, Margaret Masley. 
f Fy J. E. Peltier. 
He: | J Public school music—Edna Wilder. 
t S 1 of expressiotr Angie Baker, Jane Clarken. 
\44 rt ion of summer recitals by the American Con- 
ifs erva is being well attended and is much enjoyed by 
: t tudents—mostly teachers from various parts of the 
te 
excellent program was presented Saturday, July 3, 
Mabel Woodworth, violinist, and Marie Bergersen, 
| ARD 
A) EDW 
» 
Cs BARITONE - - KIMBALL BALL, CHICAGO 
PIANIST 


Management: Charlies L. Wagner, 1451 Broadway, N. Mig 
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MEL Dots In Advanced Piano Instruction. For Terms Address: 
‘aie 6222 Rhodes Ave., Chicago, IIL *Phone, Wentworth 8217 
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Ruth Ray, the young violin artist, and J. Warren Turner, 
tenor. The program of Wednesday’s recital, July 14, will 
be given by Walton Pyre, reader, and Jennie F. W. John- 
son, contralto. Mr. Pyre will read, among other num- 
bers, Longfellow’s “King Robert of Sicily,” with a musical 
setting by Rosseter Cole. 


ALMA VoepiscH Busy BookINe. 


Alma Voedisch booked Permelia Newby Gale with the 
Denver Philharmonic Orchestra on July 1; Boulder, Col., 
July 4, and Greeley, Col., July 6. Miss Voedisch. has. also 
booked Sibyl Sammis MacDermid and James G. MacDer- 
mid with the Denver Philharmonic Orchestra for July 29; 
Greeley, Col., July 27, and Boulder, Col., August 1: Miss 
Voedisch says that she has a nice tour arranged for. Mrs. 
Gale next year, and the MacDermids were so very popular 
out West that they are assured return engagements, wher- 
ever they have appeared, at any time they wish to make 
another Western trip. 


Epwarb CLARKE ENGAGED TO LECTURE. 


Edward Clarke has been engaged to give a series of lec- 
ture-recitals on “Great Song Writers and Their Songs” 
on the University Lecture Course Extension at Oak Park, 
Ill. This is the second series for which Mr. Clarke has 
been engaged by the University Lecture Association for 
the coming season. Edward Clarke, Rachel Steinman 
Clarke and Earl Victor Prahl will fill Chautauqua engage- 
ments this week in Indiana and Ohio. 


Mes. HerpIEN AND GANNON AT EXPOSITION. 


Rose Lutiger Gannon and Mabel Sharp Herdien have 


‘sent a card from San Francisco, Cal., where they sang on 


June 28 with much success before a good sized audience, 
so we are informed. Both Mrs. Herdien and Mrs, Gan- 
non are enjoying their trip to the coast very much. 


ANNE FAULKNER-OBERNDORFER MUCH IN DEMAND. 


Anne Faulkner-Oberndorfer has, at the request of many 
supervisors of music all over the country, consented to 
remain in Chicago all through the summer. At the pres- 
ent time Mrs. Oberndorfer is having a summer normal 
course in history and appreciation of music. There are 
at present in her class about twenty-five members repre- 
senting music teachers from all parts of the country. For 
the coming season Anne Faulkner-Oberndorfer and Marx 
E. Oberndorfer already are signed to appear in their opera 
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Chicago, Il. 
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musicale lectures in many important cities, and dates are 
now being booked directly with Mrs. Oberndorfer. 


Srpy_ SAMMIS-MaAcDerMiIp Devotes SUMMER TO TEACHING. 


Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid is devoting the summer to 
several out-of-town pupils who have arranged to study 
with her, but she will fill engagements in Colorado the last 
of July singing at Greeley the 27th, Denver, 29th, with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, and Boulder August 1. Mr. Mac- 
Dermid will play her accompaniments at the first and last 
named engagements. These artists have recently been en- 
gaged by the Eurydice Club, of Toledo, for next season. 


Mr. AND Mrs, WILLIAM SPECHT IN CHICAGO, 


Mr. and Mrs. William Specht, well known musicians 
from New Orleans, were among the visitors at this office 
this week. Mr, and Mrs. Specht will spend some time in 
Chicago visiting old friends and making new acquaintances, 


CuHarLes W, Ciark’s REcITAL. 


At the Bush Conservatory Recital! Hall on Saturday af- 
ternoon, July 10, Charles W. Clark gave the first of a 
series of four recitals. Review is deferred until next week. 


PeRMELIA Newsy GALE IN DENVER. 


The notice reproduced herewith is from the Denver Daily 
News and covers the work of Permelia Newby Gale with 
the Denver Philharmonic Orchestra on Thursday, July 1: 

“Miss Gale, a contralto, new to Denver, soon sang her 
way into favor by her rendition of Verdi's ‘O Don Fatale,’ 
from ‘Don Carlos.’ This intensely dramatic aria, which 
she sang with much ease, well sustained phrases, and 
charming grace met with instant enthusiasm from the au- 
dience and in response to the very hearty applause she sang 
‘The Sacrament,’ by McDermid. Later in the program 
Miss Gale sang the well known aria from ‘Samson and 
Delilah, ‘Mon cceur s’ouvre a ta voix,’ again proving her 
fitness for the concert field and as an encore to this she 
gave a quaint little number telling the story of a negro 
lad’s aversion for work and how he gradually disappeared 
from the scene.” 


Watter Spry Piays Berore FEDERATED CLUuBs. 


Walter Spry scored a fine success at his recital in Los 
Angeles, Cal., on Wednesday evening, June 30, before the 
Federated Musical Clubs. Mr. Spry expects to be back in 
Chicago about the middle of July and will then hold a six 
weeks’ course of study for piano teachers. This course will 
consist of private lessons in piano playing and class instruc- 
tion in teaching material, technic and interpretation. The 
course will be held at the Walter Spry Music School suite 
in the Fine Arts Building. 





Snyder Pupils’ Annual Recital. 





At the annual recital given by the pupils of Mrs. F. H. 
Snyder at the Crossroads, St. Paul, Minn., Friday even- 
ing, July 16, this was the complete program: 


Laptind PRM ic isis c ko0 ¢ athe hs ish UE peetevieRkacl Gasparini 
Eva Crowl. 

Non Distarmi (Romeo and Juliet)...........ccccccceveeece Gounod 
Esther Kinkle. 

Doral got Cian “Cashed vas idk so seiies « 66 0 Sab kavihcdcenl Verdi 
Carrol Robb. 

Catch Not My Breath (recitative).............ccccececees Whelpley 
Go Mat, Tier Daisies ocdcs hs bi hese 6h ee Becicel Whelpley 
(From Tennyson's Maude.) 

Lois Kucker. 

O Somk GE Mites x ivvicsi cc cums teevav eho backebees casein Barnes 
Emma Hoy. 

Pirin Gi: Ron IP AAI Soa ois 65 5 coe vk oss Kec cece e ue Celia 
Fayette Bogert. 

A Book of Verses Underneath the Bough.................5 Rogers 
The Morning Finger Writes .0os) 0. sccscsccevcccescasnecces Rogers 


(From Omar Khayyam.) 
Helen Huyck. 


PIMOME 5 Senn csn ccc bc¢cebbhbar its Gud tisiaks tin vedes tics Burleigh 
Sigh ek TIMED. 5 5 Sie sarenaee oh acant ieee) ctun bax tauens Burleigh 
Martha Rogers. 

SOO Jame Peewee 6 seein sy hain 55h 00 3 oR eae Kaan hee Burleigh 
Lucile Wolter. 

Kam, Fleer: (CaO) a icra hs 5 dir 0a nie 2 oR sb aC ceba dieeeé abowae Bizet 
M. C. Cutting. 

Ball. Beng: CL iii svn dg ct vdedes cbbdhs knee nclucc cus Meyerbeer 

: Olive Emerson. 
Nonnes qui reposez (Robert le Diable)................. Meyerbeer 
Richard Cole Bland, 
O luce di quest Anima (Linda di Chamounix)........... Donizetti 
Florence Loftus. 
Ah! Parea per incanto (Anna Bolena)..........0........ Donizetti 
Clarice Lovering. 
Pleurez! Pleurez, mes yeux! (Le Cid).............s000e Massenet 
Rhoda Nickells. 
C’est des contrebandiers (Carmen)............ccsecceceececs Bizet 
Hed-vig Schein. , 
Voi lo sapete (Cavalleria Rusticana).............eceeeee Mascagni 


Irene Cross. 


Che Gelida Manina (La Boheme)............ccccccccccesce Puccini 
Walter Mallory. 

O Nuit qui me courve (La Fiancee d’Abydos).............. Banthe 
Gertrude Armstrong. 

ri eng EE TE OE on ea RATER A RS i Debussy 

Rito ChNCNOS 4 ik de Sete antes ca toh Helos Wa ch Be Debussy 
Kathline Hart Bibb. 

Denrtet Sraes Wigelettti ss... ccc ie ks opabesvesive beth scodacs Verdi 


Miss Emerson, Miss Lovering, Mr. Cutting, Mr. Bland. 
At the piano, Ina F. Grange. 
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ROSAMOND YOUNG, 
Dramatic soprano, artist-pupil of Adrienne Remenyi at von Ende School of Music, New York. 


Paderewski Indorses Remenyi Artist-Pupil. 





Rosamond Young, of Boston—pupil of the New England 
Conservatory of Music—who came to New York last year, 
first studying here with another teacher, and since then at 
the von Ende School of Music with Adrienne Remenyi, 
distinguished herself by being awarded the gold medal in 
the singing department. David Bispham was a member of 
the jury. 

At the annual concert of the von Ende School of Music, 
which Ignace J. Paderewski honored with his presence, this 
master musician was greatly impressed with Miss Young’s 
remarkable voice and artistic interpretative gifts, and par- 
ticularly referred to her delivery of the dramatic “Lia” 
aria by Debussy. 





The Nichols Active in Summer School. 


Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nichols, who are spending the 
summer in Burlington, Vt., recently gave one of their joint 
vocal and piano recitals there. This was one of the regu- 





lar course of entertainments which are given by the sum- 
mer schools of the University of Vermont. In addition 
to their concert work, Mr. and Mrs. Nichols have a large 
class of pupils in both voice and piano. Mr. Nichols 
sang the offertory solo at the First Methodist Church of 
Burlington last Sunday morning. 





Oscar Saenger Is Preparing English 
Actor for Operatic Stage. 





Although possessed of a big, resonant baritone voice 
of good quality, Edmund Goulding, the English actor, has 
never sung publicly. He is now in New York studying 
singing with Oscar Saenger. 

Mr. Saenger prepared Goulding for a hearing with the 
Messrs. Shubert, -who immediately engaged him to sing 
leading light opera roles in this country, at a large salary, 
and signed a year’s contract, beginning next September. 
Mr. Goulding is unusually versatile. Not only is he a 
clever actor, but producer as well; also a writer of fiction 





PIANOS IN PARIS 


Weber & Steck Pianos. Pianolas. Pianola-Pianos 


We invite comparison with any and all French 
makes both as regards quality and price. 





RENTING FOR MUSIC STUDENTS A SPECIALTY 
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and several plays, which have been presented with much 
success. Shortly after war hostilities began he wrote a 
playlet, “God Save the King,” which met with instant fa- 
vor. He has written the words and music of several 
popular songs. Mr. Goulding was among the first to en- 
gage in service at the beginning of the war, when he was 
wounded and obliged to rest up in the hospital for several 
weeks. Nothing daunted, however, he returned to the 
front and again was wounded. After his recovery he re 
ceived a leave of absence and came to this country. De- 
spite the fact that Goulding has played so many parts on 
life’s stage he is still a young man in his early twenties 
He sails for England to settle some matters there and will 
return soon to continue his studies with Mr. Saenger, who 
feels confident of his success on the American stage. 





Paul Reimers a Social Favorite. 


Paul Reimers, who has been called the master of Lieder, 
chanson and folksongs, and who has been exceptionally 
popular with society folk in New York, will fill a number 
of important engagements this summer at the homes of 
well known New Yorkers at Long Island resorts and other 
places. 

At present Mr. Reimers is the guest of Mrs. Stephen 
Pell at Ticonderoga, N. Y. 





Sara Gurowitsch, Tennis Champion. 





Sara Gurowitsch, the cellist under the management of 
the Music League of America, is as great an adept at the 
game of tennis as she is mistress of the cello. She has 
entered in many tournaments of New York, Brooklyn, and 
Long Island, and finds it a most pleasant diversion after 
a busy winter. 


Elsa Fischer in New Hampshire. 





The accompanying picture was taken from Mt. Abenaki, 
showing “The Balsams,” Lake Gloriette and Dixville 
Notch, New Hampshire, where Elsa Fischer, the young 
American concert violinis‘, is spending the summer. Miss 





WHERE ELSA FISCHER IS SPENDING THE SUMMER 
View from Mt. Abenaki showing “The Balsams,” Lake Gloriette and 
Dixville Notch, N. H. 

_ 


Fischer is greatly impressed with this beautiful country, 
which is called “the Switzerland of America.” 





Franceska Lawson Is Resting in Blue Mountains. 


Franceska Kaspar Lawson, the popular Washington so- 
prano, is at her summer home in Bluemont, Md., in the 
Blue Mountains, where she is enjoying a well earned 
period of rest and relaxation. 
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NEW JERSEY TO HAVE PROBABLY THE LARGEST 
MIXED CHORUS IN THE WORLD. 


Plans for Tri-City Festival Advancing Rapidly—Members of Newark, Jersey City and Paterson 
Chorus to Unite at Final Concert in Each City — Applications for Membership 
Being Received Daily—Choral Prize Offered Arouses Universal Interest. 


Jersey Tri-City Music Festival, for which 
eloping with marked rapidi‘y, is drawing the 
the music lovers of the entire country. The 
rk festival concerts last May were such 
ess when so many other festivals were 
alone aroused wide interest, but it is 
watchfulness that all are awaiting the de- 

e plans for next season, 
choruses meet early in the fall in pre- 
next year’s festivals, there will be organized 
the largest mixed chorus of adult voices in 


the world. There have been combined various German 
choral bodies on the occasion of national or even State 
Saengerfests, which were even more monstrous in size, 
but as an individual organization under the one leadership 
and management, there is probably no other chorus so 
large. 

It is planned to hold next year a festival in Newark and 
Paterson as before, and also to hold one in Jersey City. 
Each city will have its individual chorus, but on the final 
night of each series of concerts, the singers of the other 
two cities will unite with the local chorus, forming for 
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An artist whose beautiful voice, 
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A large audience greeted Jerome Uhl, bass-baritone, in Aeolian Hall yesterday 
e sang with style and taste—New York American. 





His voice is pleasing and resonant.—New York Evening World. 





the singer with round after round of applause—New York Tribune. 





and richness—New York Times. 


Mr. Uhl’s voice was of decidedly remarkable quality with considerable resonance 


a 
2 afternoon. ... H 

ook ~ Although Mr. Uhl came to us unknown and unheralded, he left an altogether 

= remembrance. His voice proved to be an organ of unusual richness. He 

phrased well and sang with both discretion and temperament. The audience rewarded 





Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 


‘Phone, 6081 Bryan 




















this occasion a combined choral body of some 3,000 voices. 
All three choruses will be trained under the baton of C. 
Mortimer Wiske, who has been the conductor of the Pater- 
son festival for thirteen years, and who also directed the 
Newark concerts this season, 

From the time the Newark and Paterson festivals ended 
last May, application for membership in the two organiza- 
tions have been received daily, Judging from present indi- 
cations the number of applicants will be overwhelming. 
This past season Newark had a chorus of 1,200 mixed 
voices, and Paterson had 600. It is expected that Newark 
will have half again as many next season and more if 
room can be found for them, and the Paterson chorus will 
without doubt double itself. Last season Jersey City sent 
200 singers to Newark, but this year the Jersey City Fes- 
tival Association is figuring on a chorus of from 500 to 700. 

The recent announcement that a prize of $500 would be 
offered for an American choral composition for mixed 
voices to be sung on these occasions, s‘ill brings numerous 
letters to the secretary, showing that composers in all parts 
of the country are expecting to enter the contest. All con- 
tribu‘ions must be in before October 1. The Musicat 
CourikR, issue June 30, published a detailed account of the 
necessary requirements. T. W. A. 





Mildred Dilling nes at Glenwood 
ission Inn at Riverside. 


Mildred Dilling, the harpist, is concertizing on the Pacific 
Coast. 

On June 15 Miss Dilling played on an especial oc- 
casion, in the cloister music room of the beautiful Glen- 
wood Mission Inn, at Riverside, Cal., Frank Miller, foun- 
der and proprietor. ‘This music room is equipped with a 
splendid organ and is a part of the old mission church 
around which the present magnificent hotel is built. 

“It was a joy to play in that marvelous music room,” 
Miss Dilling wrote to a Musicat Courter staff editor re- 
recently. 

Besides her appearance at Riverside, Miss Dilling has 
played in concerts at Maryland Hotel, Pasadena, and Trin- 
ity Auditorium at Los Angeles. This last was an appear- 
ance on the same program with Carrie Jacobs Bond, com- 
poser, and Frederick Preston Search, cellist, at the ninth 
biennial convention of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs. 

Miss Dilling represented especially the American phase 
of harp music on this program. 

The Los Angeles Daily Times, June 30, gave the young 
New Yorker this tribute: 

“The second part of the program was devoted to the 
appearance of individual artists. A charming impression 
was made by Mildred Dilling, whose choice of selections 


FRANK MILLER, MILDRED DILLING, HER HARP, NAPO- 
LEON AND JOSEPH (MACAW BIRDS) AT THE GLEN. 
WOOD MISSION INN, RIVERSIDE, CAL, 


and delightful interpretative ability deserve much com- 
mendation. Her last two numbers were her best. She 
gave the following: ‘Song of the Boatmen,’ Cady; ‘Ro- 
mance,’ Frank la Forge; ‘Bouree,’ Bach-Saint-Saéns, and 
‘Impromptu-Caprice,’ Pierre. She gets a great deal of 
color in her tonal effects, and she is well equipped tech- 
nically.” 

San Diego, Coronado, San Francisco, Portland and Seat- 
tle will also be visited by Miss Dilling and she will be 
heard in each of these places. In fact, she will make an 
extended tour of the Pacific Coast, which will last until 
her return to New York in the fall. 
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Marie Kaiser and Her Canines. 


In the accompanying snapshot, Marie Kaiser, soprano, is 
shown with’ two of her most ardent admirers. However, 
it is to be feared that they lack the true musical feeling, 
since they evidently care more for a game of ball or a race 
than for the serious contemplation of the works of 
Brahms, Schubert, Debussy and other song writers. How- 








MARIE KAISER AND HER DOGS. 


ever, being well bred canines, they usually keep their true 
feelings in check and politely listen to their mistress in- 
terpret the works of the various composers. 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
Celebrates Robert Franz Centennial. 





On Tuesday evening, July 6, a large audience assembled 
in the concert hall of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
on the occasion of the 1ooth anniversary of the birth of 
Robert Franz. This memorial took the form of a lecture- 
recital by members of the faculty. 

An interesting paper was read by Edgar Stillman Kelley, 
who gave an outline of Franz’s career, and discussed his 
influence on his contemporaries, among whom were Rich- 
ard Wagner. Numerous Lieder, illustrating the different 
phases of the art work of Franz were given by John Hoff- 
mann, tenor, accompanied by George Leighton, pianist. 

The following program was presented : 

Marie 
Widmung 
Das Macht das dunkelgriine Laub 


Fir Music 

Aus meinen grossen Schmerzen 

Es hat die Rose sich beklagt 
Madchen mit dem roten Miindchen 


Umsonst 
Wonne der Wehmuth 


Mutter o sing mich zu Ruh 
Und die Rosen die prangen 
Es klingt in der Luft 

Im Rhein im heiligen Strome 


Um Mitternacht , 

Die stille Wasserrose 
Stille Sicherheit 
Willkommen mein Wald 





Julia Claussen to Appear at Omaha 
Saengerfest and at Boulder Chautauqua. 





has been engaged to ap- 
Saengerfest, at Omaha, 
July 22 and 23, and she 
Boulder Chautauqua, on 


Julia Claussen, the contralto, 
pear at the National German 
Neb., on Thursday and Friday, 
will also appear in recital at 
August 5. 

Mme. and Captain Claussen and their two children, 
Sonja and Bojan, will spend some time in the beautiful 
Colorado mountains around Boulder, Estes Park, etc. 





Greta Torpadie Is in the Berkshires. 





Greta Torpadie, the young Swedish soprano, is spending 
the summer in the Berkshires. 

Early in the summer season she was heard in her musical 
sketches at the summer home of various well known New 
York society people, including the late Mrs, Stuyvesant 
Fish, Mrs. Edward R. Hewitt and Mrs. Junius Spencer 
Morgan. 
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BOSTONIANS OBSERVE INDEPENDENCE 


DAY WITH AL FRESCO PAGEANTS 
AND CONCERTS. 


Excellent Programs Well Carried Out on the National Holiday—“Pop” Season Extended— 
Current Mention. 


Fenway Studios, } 
Boston, Mass., July 9, 1915. 
ing opened with the big celebration of 
, things musically have been compara- 
section during the balance of the week. 
uir band concerts were scheduled 


due to the rather perplexing at- 
that only 


Several historical 


ns prevailing here on day 
concerts took place. 
air festivals were successfully pro- 
hese the children’s festival, which presented a 
enacted by at the 
n Franklin Park, attracted a multitude of peo- 
tertainment had been arranged by Mrs. Wil- 

1 Lilla Wyman. Interesting 


and directed by 
folk dances were combined with sev- 


children in costume 


inces 


various 


numbers in making up the program. 


* SEASON EXTENDED. 


- conditions this season have had a 
Bostonians away from vaca- 
result of this, last Saturday the 
at Symphony Hall decided on a supplementary 
“Pop” 


rted July 6, 


in keeping 


and as one 


concerts. The supplementary 
will last until July 17. This year 
concerts in Symphony Hall 
3oston Sym- 


season, 


egular season ot 


“Pop” 


necessarily curtailed on account of the 


Orchestra’s trip to the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
May, when it gave a series of thirteen 
s in Festival Hall. 
s lasted two months, but this season it was arranged 
for the five 
evident that 


Francisco in 


In other years the “Pop” sea- 


ve weeks only. As the attendance 


exceptionally good, it was very 


demand favored a continuation of the season. 


inouncement that there would be two more weeks 


se enjoyable concerts came as a very agreeable sur- 


was almost too sud- 


of the week be- 


surprise 
well on toward the middle 
delightful concerts were be- 
and Wednesday 


public, but the 
being 
knew that the 


y one 


tinued Attendance on Tuesday 


of the usual size, but for the balance of 
thing was left to be desired in this line. 
who had charge of the orchestra last 


He is very popular with 


Lenom, 
nducted again this week. 
yws the wants of the people in pro- 


ences and kn« 


inging He gave two special programs this 
program was built 
Italian 


1 Wednesday night, when the 


operatic music of the school, and 


riday night 


to Tschaikowsky 


when the program was devoted 
The Italian pro- 
and the 

Tschaikowsky 


numbers. 


of unusual attractiveness first one 
concerts. 
ago was one of the 


Saturday night concert another 


this year at these 


fortnight most successful 


he season. For the 
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RAMON BLANCHART 


tist of operatic fame and master of vocal instruction 
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Mr, and Mrs HUBBARD 


Arthur J. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION Symphony Chambers, BOSTON 


IRMA SEYDEL 


AMERICA—ENTIRE SEASON 1915-16 
Address: THEODORE SEYDEL, 104 Hemenway St... BOSTON 


Brookline, Mass. 








very attractive program has been arranged by Mr. Lenom. 
It will include Chabrier’s “Espana” rhapsody, Puccini’s 
“Madame Butterfly” selection, Elgar’s “Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance” march, a Strauss waltz, and other numbers by 
Reeves, Waldteufel, Delibes, Caryll, Thomas, Verdi and 
Morse, 


Miss Barrows At BoorHsBay. 


Harriot Eudora Barrows, who is now at Boothbay Har- 
bor, Me., where she is in charge of the vocal department 
of the Commonwealth School of Music, appeared in a re- 
cital given by the school in Assembly Hall on Tuesday 
evening, July 6. Miss Barrows is distinguished in Boston 
music circles for her splendid success as a teacher and 
for her own admirable art of singing. She sang on this 
occasion Reger’s “Waldeinsamkeit,” “Dost Thou Know 
the Sweet Land” by Thomas, and “I’ve Been Roaming” 
by Horn. To this contribution it is learned that sev- 
eral encore numbers were added. She was assisted in the 
giving of the program by Albert Foster, violinist, and 
Clarence Hamilton, pianist. Schubert’s sonatine, op. 37, 
and E. Grasse’s sonata in C for piano and violin were the 
other numbers played. 


A BrittiANt YOUNG VIOLINIST. 


Katherine Kemp Stillings, the young American violin- 
ist, who returned to this country last season on account of 
the European war, is apparently going to be denied the 
Russian concert tour which had been arranged for this 
coming Miss Stillings was for several years a 
pupil of Leopold Auer in St. Petersburg, having had the 
double distinction of being the first American pupil Pro- 
fessor Auer accepted and the only American musician thus 
far ever enrolled as a pupil in the Imperial Conservatory 
of Music at St. Petersburg. She was heard rather ex- 
tensively in concert in the New England States last sea- 
son, but owing to her late arrival in this country was un- 
able to tour through the United States. She has an ex- 
traordinary talent for her chosen art and has been ac- 
knowledged by many to be one of the most promising 
young American violinists appearing on the concert plat- 
She is to be heard extensively here next 


season. 


form today. 
season. 


Mrs. Herman Lewis Visits Boston. 


Mrs. Herman Lewis, the energetic and capable New 
York booking agent, was a visitor in Boston on Thursday 
of this week. On a trip combining pleasure with business 
she will be in the North Shore vicinity for a few days. 
Mrs. Lewis is very enthusiastic about her new business 
headquarters at 402 Madison: avenue, New York, and in- 
dications point to the transaction of a large and flourish- 
ing business during the coming season. 


Hernrich GEBHARD WoRKING AND RESTING. 


Heinrich Gebhard has left the city for his rural retreat 
on the outskirts of Malden, a suburb of Boston. This 
prominent Bostonian pianist has planned a carefully de- 
tailed program for his “rest” ac‘ivities during the summer 
months, and although he rigidly maintains that he never 
has time during the season.to practice and that he must 
devote a goodly number of hours each day during vacation 
time to working up his next season’s programs, and then, 
that this opportune time for composing could not be ne- 
glected, he did finally admit that he wasted a lot of time in 
hay making and taking tramping expeditions through the 
Blue Hills. 

Mr. Gebhard is preparing for a very strenuous season, 
as his concert activities are going to be more pronounced 
next year than they have been for several years past. C. 
M. Loeffler, the well known composer and violin pedagogue, 
is a near neighbor to Mr. Gebhard in his summer home, 
and the writer has heard rumors of some highly interesting 
musical evenings that often take place in the Loeffler stu- 
dio. These two noted musicians have been staunch friends 
years, Mr. Gebhard having played Loeffler’s 
when it was given its first performance by 


for many 
“Pagan Poem” 




















KEMP STILLINGS 


America’s Brilliant Young Violinist 
SEASON 1915-1916 NOW BOOKING. 


Address care Musical Courier Co., New York City 





the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and also when it had its 
first performance by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


ConsTANCE Purpy IN MAINE, 


Constance Purdy, the American contralto and singer of 
Russian folksongs, has taken a new summer home near 
Ellsworth, Me., where she expects to remain for the bal- 
ance of the season. Miss Purdy is accompanied by hér 
pianist, Miss Hammond, and the two are looking forward 
to many weeks of uninterrupted preparation of their next 
season’s programs, 

Exturs Atrractions ExtEeNSIVELY BooKeED., 

Harry Cyphers, booking agent for the C. A. Ellis attrac- 
tions, has just returned to Boston after a prolonged trip 
throughout the South and Middle West. He reports that 
conditions in the South appear to be very favorable for the 
coming season. His two chief attractions on this last trip 
were Fritz Kreisler and Geraldine Farrar, and both these 
artists have been engaged extensively in this section, Mr. 
Cyphers, who was formerly connected with the Shultz, 
Curtius and Powell company, of London, says that just at 
the present time of year he prefers to be in Boston rather 
than in Texas or the swamps of Florida and Louisiana. 
He has decisive sentiments about the high temperature in 
the aforenamed States. 


ReciTats For Two PYIANos. 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, two local pianists, will be 
heard in a recital at Jordan Hall early in November, when 
the young artists will play selections written for two 
pianos. Since these two pianists have announced their in- 


tention of giving this program, much interest has been 
aroused about the plan, and it is understood that they will 
appear in several similar programs in this vicinity next 
Victor WINTON. 


season, 
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Mark Hambourg’s Master Piano 
Course, July 1 to September 15 
at Lake Kezar, Maine. 

All particulars to be had of 
C. A. Murray, 46 East 75th St., 
New York. 
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Felice Lyne Is in California. 





Felice Lyne, who recently returned to the United States 
after an unusually Successful concert engagement at Hono- 





Kerr recently appeared in song recital. 


Appreciating Art. 








MR. AND MRS. U. S. KERR VIEWING WARSHIP. 


Mr. and Mrs. U. S. Kerr viewing the oldest iron warship in the world. This was taken in Erie, Pa., where Mr. 


Whether or not the “Kerrs” were representing the “Allies” is uncertain. 
However, they were shot at, by the German pianist, A. W. Bengemeister, with the above result, 





lulu, is at present enjoying a period of relaxation at Los 
Angeles, Cal. Horseback riding and long motor trips over 
the beautiful country of Southern California help to pass 
away the time most delightfully. Miss Lyne declares she 
feels greatly benefited by the change and rest and expects 
to return East “ready for hard work.” 





Mme. Gadski Talks on Modern Tendencies. 


“Modern composers like Strauss,” asserts Johanna Gad- 
ski, “have brought the voice down to the ik 


the orchestra. They 


vel of one of 
the instruments of have produced 
as the singer is con- 


The Strauss 


something quite ridiculous as far 
cerned. People expect to hear operas sung. 
operas not only offer the singer a task entirely ungrateful 
to them, but distinctly harmful. I hear people saying that 
singing will cease to be-an element in opera and that the 
lyric drama will turn into spoken drama with an elaborate 
orchestral accompaniment. Such ideas are, to my mind, 
absurd. 


will always want to hear beautiful singing. 


Opera will always continue to exist and people 


“Wagner intended that the orchestra in his operas should 
be placed under the stage, and partly covered, so that every 
tone and syllable of the singer might carry over it. Out- 
side of Bayreuth they put the orchestra on a level with 
But if the singers cannot always make them- 

He never in- 
Sut Strauss and 


the singers. 
selves heard, one must not blame Wagner. 
tended to have matters arranged this way. 
others today do not lower their orchestra and are not care- 
ful to moderate their orchestral dynamics for the singers. 
lf the singer does not force her tones she cannot make 
herself heard. And to force the voice means disaster. 
“If one hears an opera of Wagner in which those on 
the stage have trouble getting their voices across the or- 
chestra, the fault is the conductor’s. If ever at a rehear- 
sal I notice that the conductor is driving the orchestra too 
strongly for me, I stop singing. Lilli Lehmann did exactly 
the same thing, and when a conductor would stop to find 
out what is wrong, she would answer that she did not in- 
tend to injure her voice. And so I assert that if the mod- 
ern operas are so constructed that their composers force 
the artists to strain their tones they cannot expect to sur- 
vive. In a sense, I am an artistic suffragist—I helieve in 
something like equality between singer and instrumental- 


ists.” 





Hearn Joins Westminster College Faculty. 





Edward French Hearn, pianist and teacher, has ac- 
cepted the position of professor of piano playing at the 
department of music, Westminster College; New Wilming- 
ton, Pa., where William Wilson Campbell is the director. 
Mr. Hearn, who is a former student and teacher in the 
department of piano playing, is a welcome addition to the 
factulty of the music department. For the past four 
years he has been director of music in Fairmont Semi- 
nary for young women. 

Mr. Hearn’s training began when he was very young 
and has continued under careful tutors, whose work is 
excellently exemplified in his mature study. For one season 
Mr. Hearn was in New York, where he became favorably 
known as a concert pianist and excellent accompanist. His 
experience as teacher, as well as concert performer, makes 
him a valuable acquisition to the faculty of Westminster 


College. 





What Is Fame? 


Consulting his Santa Fe baedeker, Leonard Liebling, 
en route to the Coast, found that Emporia was celebrated 
as the home of Old Bill White and Aged Walt Mason; 
but when the train paused at Emporia the passengers be- 
came absorbed in the Harvey dining room in the station. 

From “A Line-O’Type or Two” in the Chicago Tribune, 


June 28, 1915. 
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larger choral and orchestral compositions. 





ARTICLE 3. MEMBERSHIP. 





Section 1. Any institution or association giving music 
festivals shall be eligible. The term music festival shall 
be construed as including a series of at least three concerts, 
with a professional orchestra and a regularly constituted 
chorus. 

Section 2. 







Membership confers the right of representa- 
tion at all meetings by any number of delegates, who shall 
have all the privileges of membership, except that the dele- 
gates from each membership, respectively, shall vote as a 
unit and be entitled to but one vote. 

ARTICLE 4. OFFICERS. 

Section 1. The officers shall consist of a president, vice- 
president and a secretary-treasurer, and two directors, who, 
together, shall constitute an executive committee of five. 

Section 2. The president, vice-president and secretary 
treasurer shall be elected at the annual meeting, and the 
two directors appointed by the incoming president. The 
officers shall hold office for one year and until their succes- 
sors are chosen. 











AMENDMENTS. 

This constitution may be amended or changed by a two- 
thirds vote of the membership present at any regular or 
special meeting, provided written notice shall have been 
mailed to each member fifteen days prior to the date of said 
meeting. 





ARTICLE 5. 






By Laws. 
Duties of officers shall be such as 





1. Duties of officers. 





AYLOR, 
Festival Association and The Orpheus 
, Springfield, \ 


WILLIAM ( I Secretary-treasurer, 


M 
iM 








Mass. 





































































rated Music Festival Association was formed 

Or laga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y., Friday, De- 

I 4. At this meeting there were present: Al- 
Stanley and Charles A. Sink, of the University 
Society, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Dean Peter C. Lutkin, 
Chicago North Shore Festival Association. Evans- 

ll.; Dr. Hollis Dann, director of the Cornell Univer- 
Music Festival, Ithaca, N. Y.; Thomas C. Ryan, direc- 
he Musical Festival Association, Utica, N. Y.; 
Burt Curley, Music Festival Association, Schenectady, 
Y.; Andrew T. Webster, director of Philharmonic So- 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Tom Ward, director of the Central 


York Music Festival Association, Syracuse, N. Y., 
Wil C. Taylor, secretary of the Springfield Music 

\ ciation, Springfield, Mass. 
llowing are copies of the constitution and bylaws of 
é ciation, and of a letter which has been sent to the 


These 


idea of the plans of the Federated 


Music Festival Associations throughout the country. 


mprehensive 
Constitution. 
ARTICLE 1. NAME. 


; organization shall be “Federated Music 


ARTICLE 2 
of this Federation shall be, first, to increase 
s festivals given by the members 


OBJECT. 


ency of the variou 
ion by mutual interchange of ideas relative 


ROBERT H, HEUSSLER, President, 
Member of the Philharmonic Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 


and administrative problems involved; and, 





committee shall also pass upon applications for mem- 
bership. 

| 2. Dues. The annual dues shall be determined at the 
regular annual meetings and shall be pavable immediately 
thereafter. 

3. Meetings. (a) Annual meetings of this Federation 
shall be held on or about the 15th day of June of each year, 
subject to the call of the president. (b) Special meetings 
shall be held upon call of a majority of the executive com- 
mittee, or upon petition of any five members. 

4. Amendments. Amendments to these bylaws may be 
made at any regular meeting upon a majority vote of the 
memberships present. ne ¥ 


The Letter. 


My 
festival 


Dear Sitr—Last 
met 
Festival Association. 

We think it would be an advantage for every music festival as- 
sociation in the country to join, as there are a great many benefits 
to be derived from the Federated Association; a few of which are: 

A cooperative spirit to simplify the methods of organization, so 
that there will be practically no lost motion, 

Uniform contracts with artists; concentrated efforts to secure 
artists who will appreciate an engagement and who will not willfully 
break a contract. 


December representatives from six music 
associations in Syracuse and formed the Federated 


Music 





To assist new artists. 

Make the Secretary’s office a clearing house for dispensing vari- 
ous items of information, and through which the secretaries of all 
associations may apply for such information as they desire. (A 
record is kept in this office of all works owned by the different 
associations, their condition, number of copies of each, and rental 
price of same. We also keep every association informed of the 
works done and artists engaged by all the other associations.) 

Definite duties of music festival directors, 











utive Committee, 


Music Festival, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Exec 





> DANN, 
ll Unive 





rsity 









second, to encourage and stimulate public iterest in the 


appertain to their respective offices; and the executive 


PROGRESS OF FEDERATED MUSIC FESTIVAL ASSOCIATION. 





PETER C. LUTKIN, Vice-president, 
Dean, musical director, Chicago-North Shore Festival Association, 
-vanston, 


A great benefit to the musical directors in getting together and 
discussing works which have been given, commenting upon the com- 
parative success or non-success, and calling attention to desirable 
new works; discussing the best way of conducting rehearsals, and 
of holding the attention of the singers; talking over soloists and 
orchestras, as well as effective arias and concert numbers for the 
soloists, 

The best method of organizing a chorus, and of keeping up the 
attendance, 

Methods of handling ticket sales. All secretaries to bring to the 
annual meeting samples of tickets, seasons and singles, and chorus 
tickets, plans, and all matter pertaining to auction and ticket sales. 

Publicity Committee and how it should be organized in each as- 
sociation. 

Comparison of cost with the idea of 
pense, 

Every member of the Federated Association to imprint on all 
printed matter “Member of Federated Music Festival Association.” 

The above are only a few of the things thought of; after the or- 
ganization is under way other lines will develop which will be of 
interest to all of us. 

In June the annual meeting of the association will be held in 
Buffalo, N. Y., and we are very anxious to have as many of the 
music festival associations throughout the country join us before 
that time, so that a large number of delegates will be present at this 
meeting. I should be very much pleased to receive your applica- 
tion for membership, with the necessary fee of $25, if your di- 
rectors think it wise to join. 

The Federated Association 
present time the following: 

Philharmonic Society, Buffalo, N. Y.—Andrew T. Webster, di- 
rector; G. T. Ballachey, secretary. 

Chicago North Shore Festival Association, Evanston, Ill,—Peter 
C. Lutkin, director; Irving Hamlin, secretary. 

University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich.—Albert A. Stanley, 
director; Charles A. Sink, secretary. 

Cornell University Musical Festival, Ithaca, N. Y.—Hollis Dann, 
director. 


tH +i 
ing 





ry ex- 


includes in its membership at the 














W. PAIGE HITCHCOCK, Executive Committee, 


Director, Central New York Music Festival Association, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Central New York Music Festival Association, Syracuse, N. Y.— 
Tom Ward, director; Melville Clark, secretary. 
Springfield Music Festival Association, Springfield, Mass.—John 
J. Bishop, director; William C. Taylor, secretary. 
Very truly yours, 
Wittram C. Taytor, 
Secretary-treasurer. 


The First Annual Meeting. 


The first annual meeting of the Federated Music Fes- 
tival Association was held at the Iroquois Hotel, Buffalo, 
Tuesday, June 8, 1915. There was a large attendance of 
members from the various music festival associations 
throughout this section of the country. The principal topic 
of the afternoon session was an informal discussion of the 
best methods of conducting festivals. An exhibition of 
material used in festival work was shown, which included 
the different kinds of tickets, advertising matter, letters to 
the chorus, stating plans, letters and postals to the public, 
envelopes in which music is kept at rehearsals, attendance 
sheets for chorus, rehearsal cards for marking, and many 
other things, 

At the evening session a few of the subjects discussed 
were the best works to be performed at festivals; how to 
handle the ticket sale; how to advertise in the most ef- 
fective manner, and how to keep up the attendance of the 
chorus at rehearsals, All of these subjects were taken up 
bo‘h at the afternoon and evening sessions in a very thor- 
ough manner and were discussed by everyone present, the 
different members taking notes, etc. A great deal of bene- 
fit was apparently derived from these sessions. 

One very important subject which was discussed at length 
was that of the budgets for the recent festivals given by 
the members of the Federated Associat'on. Each detail 
of the budget was taken up and discussed freely. 

The following officers were elected for the year 19!5- 
1916: President, Robert H. Heussler, of Buffalo; vice- 
president, Peter C. Lutkin, of Evans‘on, Ill.; secretary- 
treasurer, Willtam C. Taylor, of Springfield, Mass.; exec- 
utive committee, the above officers and W. Paige Hitch- 
cock, of Syracuse, also Hollis Dann, of Ithaca, N. Y. 

The members of the Federated Association agree to rent 
to other members of the association works which are in 
their libraries for ten cents a copy. This is a great help 
to members, as it is about one-half the price for which the 
music can be rented from other sources. The secretary at 
his office in Springfield has a list of all the works which 
are owned by each association, and will send the list to 
other members of the Federated Association upon request. 
It is hoped before the next meeting, which is to be held at 
Ithaca, N. Y., next June, that most of the music festival 
associations in the country will join the Federated Associa- 
tion. Of course the greater the membership in the national 
association, the better it will be for all, because there will 
be more ideas and more good will come from large num- 
bers. 

While at Buffalo on June 8, the visiting members were 
very pleasantly entertained by the members of the Phil- 
harmonic Society of that city, and were the guests at an 
enjoyable dinner. 

Any music festival association wishing for further in- 
formation regarding the Federated Association may write 
to the secretary, William C. Taylor, 168 Bridge street, 
Springfield, Mass. 





Christine Levin’s Southland Programs. 





Christine Levin, the New York contralto, gave recitals 
at the University of Georgia Summer School, July 7 and 9. 

The first, consisting of four parts, included classical 
songs; modern German, French and Russian songs; old 
airs and folksongs and songs by American composers. 

The second program was made up of songs of Italian, 
French, Russian, German and Scandinavian composers ; 
favorite old songs by American composers and recent songs 
by American composers. 





“Serenata” for Piano, by Howard B. Keehn. 


—— 


Howard B. Keehn’s new “Serenata” for the piano, 
which is the third number of the Five Lyrics recently pub- 


lished by Harry H. Bellman, of Reading, Pa. will find 
many admirers. It is original, without extravagance, and 
effective without difficulty. Any good amateur pianist can 
play it, and if it is played even fairly well it will surely 
please. Harry H. Bellman, of Reading, Pa., is the pub- 
lisher of this “Serenata,” together with the other four num- 
bers of a volume of Five Lyrics for piano. 





Mrs. Fischer at Minnesota Convention. 





Marie Gjersten, wife of Carlo Fischer, the local man- 
ager of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, was one 














MME. GJERSTEN-FISCHER. 


of the successful soloists at the recent Minnesota State 
Music Teachers’ Convention. 





David Hochstein in Rochester. 





Circulars have been sent out from Rochester by the 
D. K; G. Conservatory of Music, to the effect that David 
Hochstein has consented to teach eight pupils there during 
the summer months, and if sufficient interest can be aroused 
among Rochesterians, Mr. Hoclistein will return next sea- 
son and act as advisor to the faculty of the conservatory. 

The Music League of America is arranging Mr. Hoch- 
stein’s tour for the coming season. This violinist already 
has numerous dates. 





Mme. Alda’s Tours. 





Among the many engagements booked for Frances Alda, 
soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, may be 
mentioned the Denver Colorado Philharmonic Society and 
the Colorado Springs Music Club. Mme. Alda will make 
a concert tour to the Pacific Coast in March, 1916, under 
the management of Haensel & Jones, of Aeolian Hall, New 
York, 





Anita Rio Bookings. 





Anita Rio, the American soprano, has been engaged 
through Haensel & Jones for the Worcester (Mass.) Fes- 
tival, October 7. She will also be the soloist with the Or- 
pheus Club, of Buffalo, December 8. 





Ocsar Saenger Will Resume 
Teaching October 1. 





Oscar Saenger has discontinued his work for the summer 
and will spend his vacation on his farm in Connecticut, 
resuming teaching October 1. All communications regard- 





ing lesson appointments, etc., may be addressed to his sec- 
retary, L, Lilly, 6 East Eighty-first street, New York City, 
telephone 687 Lenox. 





Brussels Press Lauds Carl Friedberg. 





“The musical world of Brussels has had frequent oc- 
casions to become acquainted with Mr. Friedberg’s fine 
qualities, for few pianists can be compared to him. His 
technic is veritably miraculous, and the instrument seems 
to be transformed into a living thing under the magic of his 
fingers.” —Belgian Gazette. 

“The soloist of the concert, Carl Friedberg, in his mag- 
nificent playing of the Schumann concerto evinced him- 
self to be a worthy pupil of the widow of the master. It 
is impossible to infuse greater musical understanding and 
poetry, sentiment and depth as well as imaginative ease 
into any piece. Mr. Friedberg brought into full 
play his marvelously fine shading, of which the pianissimo 
is perhaps the most remarkable.”—Guide Musical. 





“The pianist, Carl Friedberg, whose splendid and unique 
talent we have frequently had occasion to Jaud, played at 
His 


manner of playing the Schumann concerto can truthfully 


this concert, and his success was more than a success. 


be said to be a tremendous event; so marked was it by 
warmth of expression, delicacy in shading and a royal 


magnificence of conception.”—-La Derniere Heure. 





“The pianist at the Ysaye concert was Cari Friedberg. 
His name is to be written in letters of gold, for it is the 
name of a truly great artist. His playing of the Schumann 
concerto showed that he is capable of comprehending the 
delicate this great 
proved himself to be a poet as much as a pianist in his 
interpretations. Higher praise can be given no man.” 
L’Independence Belge. 


romanticism of soul. Mr. Friedberg 


“At last a pianist—a true artist—who does not look upon 
the piano as a machine for the perfecting of certain special- 
ties. Carl Friedberg is a past master of musical expres- 
sion, and I do not believe it is possible for any artist to give 
a more spiritual, poetic and finely tempered interpretation 
of the wonderful Schumann concerto.”—-Le Petit Bleu. 


Merle Alcock and John Campbell 
at Worcester Festival. 





Merle Alcock, the contralto, who won no little fame as 
soloist on the spring tour of the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, has been engaged as soloist for the Worcester 
(Mass.) Festival. Another Haensel & Jones artist engaged 
for this big musical event is John Campbell, the tenor of 
the Marble Collegiate Church, New York. 





Leginska Will Play at Maine Festivals. 





Leginska, the English pianist, will be soloist at the Port- 
land (Me.) Festival, October 13. This young pianist will 
also be the soloist at Bangor, October 9. Both of these en- 
gagements made by Haensel & Jones, through 
the director of the Maine Festivals, William Rogers Chap- 
man. 


were 





Althouse Saengerfest Engagements. 





Haensel & Jones announce the engagement of Paul Alt- 
house, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, for the 
Omaha Saengerfest, July 22 and 23, 1915. Mr. Althouse 
has also been engaged for the San Francisco Saengerfest 
August 6, 7 and 8, rors. 





Christine Miller Recitals. 


Christine Miller, the contralto, will give a recital in Nor- 
wich, N. Y., October 15, and a joint recital in Washing- 
ton, D. C., October 29 with Emilio de Gogorza, the bari- 
tone. 
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Fort Worth. 





rt Worth, Tex., June 30, rors. 
portance usically was the recent 
Handel’s “Messiah” by the Fort 

W ( S ety of voices under the di 
Rosenfel The work was given 
{ r f ful rchestra, with W. J. 
M k t the piano nd the following soloists: 
) oprano; Lucile Burke Ben 
t W. A. Jones, tenor, and Frank C, 
A I orio was given a creditable 
the chorus doing satisfactory work for 
st performance and exhibiting a fine enthusi- 
led audience and singers alike. 
The “Hallelujah” chorus, which was redemanded 
the large audience, was sung with genuine in- 
p he solo parts were in capable hands. 
Mr ng e soprano lines with purity of 


of diction and depth of feeling, her 
That My Redeemer 
ci lly beautiful This was Mrs 

earance in ort Worth as an 


Liveth” 
Cahoon’s 
oratorio 
nger and she adde new laurels to her already 
Dallas, 
account of the 


Bennett, of though 


gave the contralto 


verent reading, her voice 


ly suited to oratorio work 





has long been a favorite 


Wort liences and his work on this 
keeping with his usual ex 
ndard, though he, too, had been secured 


Frank C. Agar 
bass to the 


i very late 


date 
ed with the lines for the 

ete tisfaction of all concerned. An _ out- 
production was the 


upable work of W. J. Marsh at the 


ire of the whote 
piano. The 
fficer f the choral society are Leon Gross, presi- 
‘ Newby and H. B. Cl 
esidents; J. Montgomery Brown, 


W. Covey, treasurer, all 


ristian, vice 


secretary; John 
leading business men of 
yjlanned to give a performance 


once each year. The ladies 


lub were sponsors for the or- 
highly congratulated 
plans in 
credit to the 
1 included Mrs. H. Clay 
Mrs. F, L Mrs. R. B. 


West, Mrs. Louis Morris-and Montgomery 


the successful culmination of their 


is due 


Jaccard, 


Mrs. J 


@ @ © 

ng concert of the Harmony Club, 
former efforts of this 
Under the efficient di 
sixty 


recently surpassed al 


chorus of 


rection of Carl Venth, the 


Stant 


mem 
advancement during 
of the best 
en’s choruses in the 
this pro 
Alexande 


Serenade,” by 


now it 1s one 

yst efficient won 
Sout The principal choral works of 
® ve c — € SI ve’s Dre am,”” by 
“Viennese Steven 
an inter 
splendid ef 


tenor 


Dream,” which is 
work for women’s veices, some 


vere achieved W. D. Smith, 


artistic 


soloist, 
r, giving an perform 
“Vieunese Serenade” the 
s assisted by Frank C. Agar, 


sed of E. Clyde 


FIVE LYRICS FOR PIANO 


By HOWARD B. KEEHN 
I A Song Without Words 
Il Album Leaf 
Ill Serenata 
IV Minuet Antique, Ye Olden Times 


baritone, and 


Whitlock, 











V Sarabande 
\Thes e five unusually d numbers for use 
1 and teaching Copies can be 
I ! deal directly from 
HARRY i. BELLMAN, 238 WUN- 


R STREET, READING, Pz Price, postpaid, 


first violin; Phil Epstein, second violin; Sam S. 
Losh, viola; F. R. Fuller, cello, and G. E. Echols, 
bass—Mr. Venth having made the arrangement for 


The 


effective numbers 


made one of the 
ever heard here and the 
audience was enthusiastic in its approval. Of Mr. 
Agar’s splendid singing I have spoken earlier, so 
it is only 


the strings. combination 


most 


to state that on this occasion 
he aroused the This number 
little high for the average baritone, but 
Mr. Agar was fully equal to all its demands. An- 
other outstanding feature of this program was a 
brilliant performance of the Grieg piano concerto 
by Dot Echols, the talented accompanist of the 
club. She was ably supported by the string quar- 
tet mentioned above, with George E. Simpson at 


necessary 
usual enthusiasm. 


lies a 


the second piano. Mrs. E, Clyde Whitlock, another 
excellent pianist of the club, played the Chopin 
ballade in A flat with splendid tone and finish. 


The remaining numbers included a splendid rendi- 
“Rigoletto” Mrs. W. C. 
Bryant, Mrs. J. C. Frank Agar and George 
ihlefeldt, which was redemanded; ‘‘The Gypsies” 
(Brahms), by Mrs. R. I. Merrill and Mrs. H. N. 
Brindley, an excellent example of beautiful duet 
singing, and an eight-hand arrangement of “The 
Ride of the Valkyries,” brilliantly played by Mrs. 
W. B. Tyer, Mrs. George Mrs. H. L. 
Rudmose and Mrs. Paul The annual 
held on the day following the concert, 
at the Metropolitan Hotel, closed the most success- 
Club Helen 


tion of the quartet by 


Foster, 


Cenner, 
Brown. 
luncheon 
has known, 


ful year the Harmony 


Bowman, the valued secretary of the club, pre- 
sided most graciously as toastmistress, and the 
capable committee of arrangements consisted of 
Martha Lightfoot and Mrs. W. D, Wilhoit. 
ooo 
Fort Worth is justly proud of her many capable 


The 
recitals given this spring have been 
splendid examples of the general excellence of the 
work teachers. Those who 
various grades include 
(piano), Helen F. Cahoon 
Carl Beutel (piano), Carl Venth (violin), 
George E. Simpson (piano), Frederic Cahoon (vio- 
lin), L. Allee Dyer (piano), Sam S. Losh (voice 
and piano), Ernest T. Croft (piano), Andrew 
Hemphill (voice) and Mrs. James F. Roach (pi- 
ano). On account of illness, it has been possible 
for the writer to attend only two of these recitals, 


teachers of music in its various branches. 


many pupils’ 
being done by these 


have presented pupils in 


Guy Richardson Pitner 


(vo.ce), 


is told that in each instance much credit- 
done. I of Mr. 
Croft’s pupils and it was indeed interesting, show- 
ing careful and conscientious training of a funda- 
nature. Mr. presented his pupil, 
Mabel Helmcamp Neely, in a program of modern 
ballads and it has not been my pleasure in many 
a day to hear or more beautiful 
ballad singing from other than professionals. It 
was a beautiful program and the singer’s delight- 
ful simplicity made a direct appeal to her hearers. 


but she 


able work was heard the work 


Losh 


mental 


a prettier voice 








Mrs. Neely was assisted by Dot Echols, pianist, 
whose excellent work has been spoken of in a 
former article. Miss Echols is a pupil of George 
E. Simpson. She contributed two interesting 
groups to this pleasing program. L. M. L. 
St. John. 
St. John, N. June 30, 1915. 
An _ interesting local concert was given by 


the Misses Lugrin in the Germain Street Insti- 


by the Misses Lugrin in the Germain Street Insti- 
tute, June 8 The program was good, and despite 
a heavy rain there was a large audience present. 
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The soloists of the evening were Bessie Wry, so- 
prano; Guy Holly Taylor, tenor, and Mrs. Kent 
Scovil, pianist. There were also mixed quartets 
by Bessie Wry, soprano; Mrs. U. H. Osborne, con- 
tralto; Frank Wry, tenor, and U. H. Osborne, 
bass. Mr. Taylor’s work was exceptionally good. 
He was in fine voice and the singing of his varied 
numbers was marked with much temperament. His 
first, ““Romance,” from “Carmen,” was given with 
good conception. In response to an enthusiastic 
encore, he gave Winter Watts’ “Alone” with dra- 
matic force. His other selections were two groups 
of songs, the first included “Beloved, It Is Morn” 
(Aylward), “To Lueasta’? (Ware), “The Owl” 
(Wells); the second, “Sylvelin” (Sinding), “The 
Star” (Rogers), “Duna” (McGill). In response to 
an encore, Mr. Taylor sang that taking little song, 
“Why,” by John Barnes Wells. Bessie Wry sang 
delightfully, Her light lyric soprano was clear and 
sweet, and she sang with vivacity her bright selec- 
tions, receiving much applause. As an encore to 
her number, “Non destarmi,’” from “Romeo and 
Juliet,” she gave “Little Moccasins” by Liza Leh- 
mann. Her other songs were “May Morning” 
(Manning), “A Memo-y” (Parks) and “The Little 
Elfman” (Wells). The last song she was obliged 
to repeat. The mixed quartet did good work, being 
nicely balanced and singing well together. Their 
enunciation was clear and distinct, and careful 
attention to marks of expression brought out their 
respective numbers delightfully. The following 
were given: “Oh, Who Will O’er the Downs So 
Free” (De Pearsall), “Daybreak” (Parker) and 
“O’er the Meadows” (Boynton Smith). This lat- 
ter number was repeated in response to an encore. 
Mrs. Kert Scovil, always a welcome addition to 
any program, contributed two pleasing numbers. 
Rubinstein’s barcarolle and 
Scott, were grouped and formed a charming con- 
trast. Liszt’s ‘“Tarantelle’” was played in snlendid 
style and Mrs. Scovil received an enthusiastic re- 
call. As accompanist Mrs. Scovil did admirable 
work. A part of the proceeds of each of these 
concerts was devoted to patriotic movements. 


A. L. L. 


“Danse Negre,” by 





Denver. 





2735 E. Colfax Avenue, } 
Denver, Colo., July 5, 1915. 


A series of eight chamber music concerts is 
being given during the summer in the ballroom of 
the Brown Palace Hotel by the Saslavsky Quar- 
tet, of New York City, under the management of 
Signor Cavallo. Alexander Saslavsky has become 
quite a favorite with Denver music lovers, having 
spent the past two summers in the city as concert 
master of the Cavallo Symphony Orchestra. As- 
sociated with him in the quartet are Nathaniel 
Finkelstein, second violin; Hans Weissman, viola, 
and Jacques Renard, cello. The concerts are given 
at four o’clock on Friday afternoons, The first 
program, June 25, was as follows: Quartet No. 8, 
by Haydn; “Solitude sur la montaigne,” by Ole 
Bull; “Molly on the Shore,” arranged by Percy 
Grainger, and quartet No. 2 in D by Borodine. 
The second program, July 2, included “Quartet- 
American,” by Dvorak; three short numbers by 
Glazounow, in modo antico, valse and Orientale, 
and the César Frank quintet. Jeanne de Mare, local 
pianist, assisted the quartet in the latter number. 
It speaks well for the city, musically, to say that 


SGIMIES 


these concerts were finely attended and warmly 


applauded. 
© 
The concerts given in City Park every evening 
by the Municipal Band, under Frederick Neil 
Innes are remarkably well attended notwithstand- 
ing the extremely coo] weather. The programs are 
made up of both popular and classical music. 
©oo 
The first concert of the season at Elitch’s Gar- 
dens was given Thursday afternoon by a_ small 
orchestra under Horace Tureman, conductor, with 
Permelia Newby Gale, contralto, as soloist. <A 
light program consisting of marches, waltzes and 
airs from the operas was given. Mrs. Gale made 
an excellent impression by her singing of “O don 
Fatale,” by Verdi, and ““My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice,” by Saint-Saéns. 
ooo 
A notable concert will be given at the Audi- 
torium on July 25 when Henri Scott, the grand 
opera baritone; Mr. de Voto, pianist of Boston, 
and the Saslavsky Quartet will appear. 
ooo 
Julia Claussen, contralto, has been booked for 
an appearance here in October, under the direc- 
tion of Father Burke. 
Dotores Reepy Maxwe tt. 


Unclaimed Letter. 
A letter addressed to Morris Schaffner 
or Maurizio Scaffi) is being held for 


claimant at the MusicaL Courter office, 437 
Fifth Ave., New York. 


FOR RENT 
CARNEGIE HALL—A few desira’* mu- 


sic studios for rent. Possessior Jctober 
First. Four room suite with kitchenette. 
all outside rooms. One exceftional sin- 
gle outside studio. Apply ApmINisTtRa- 
TION OrFice, Carnegie Hall, New York. 
(Immediate possession, if desired.) 


WANTED 


WANTED-—lInformation regarding Joseph 
Poznanski, formerly a music teacher in 
New York City. Any information re- 
garding him will be appreciated. Address 
“N. A. W.,” care MusicaL Courter, 437 
Fifth Ave., N. ee 


SINGER WANTED—Male or female 
voice for concert tour next winter. Ad- 
dress at once “D. V.,” care MusIcar 
Courter, 615 Orchestra Hall Bldg.. Chi- 
cago, Iil., 

WANTED—A Harpsichord or a Spinet in 
good condition. Will pay reasonable 
price. Address “Harpsicnorp,” care Mu- 
sIcaAL Courter, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 























MAKE YOUR DOLLAR PRODUCE 
MORE IN A NEW YORK CITY HOTEL 








$2.50 per oay 


A pleasant room with 
private bath, facing large 
open court. (Not one 
room, but one hundred 
of them.) 

Also attractive Rooms 
without bath, $1.50 per 
day. 

The restaurant prices 
are most moderate. 








CHARLES LEIGH TAYLOR, President 





Two specialties: 





HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


On Broadway, 32d to 33d Street, NEW YORK 
All Baggage Transferred Free tye and from Pennsylvania Station 


THE HOUSE OF TAYLOR 


WALTER CHANDLER, Jr., General Manager 





$3.00 pen pay 


An excellent room with 
private bath, facing 
street, southern exposure. 
(Not one room, but 
eighty-seven of them.) 

The most central loca- 
tion in NEW YORK, 
equally convenient for 
amusements, shopping 
or business. 


400 BATHS 








WALTER S. GILSON, Vice President 











MUSICAL COURIER 











THE 


Palhwin 


PIANO 








“1 Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmann 


“A great Piano. It satisfies me completely.” —Pugno 


‘A tone which blends so well with my voice.’”’—Sembrich 





THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


142 W. Fourth Street Cincinnati 





NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, ART AND EXPRESSION 
806 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis 


The Oldest and Most Progressive Musical Institu- 
tion in the Northwest. 








MARGARET CONTRALTO 





KEYE 


WITH CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. 








| M t, The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 
| 34th St., New York. Personal address, 600 West 
| 138th St, Phone 1810 Audubon 





Ovide Musin 
Belgian Violin Virtuoso 
Studios, 51 West 76th St, 
New York 


Granbery Piano School 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 


Practical Training Courses for Teachers 
Artistic Piano Playing 


Tue Faetten System 
BOOKLETS—CARNEGIE HALL—NEW YORK 














OTTO POLEMANN 


DIRECTOR 
Trenton Music Festival Trenton Male Chorus 
Director of Voice Dept., New Jersey State Normal Schools 


nALPH BROKAW 


} VIOLINIST 
WICHITA - ° 


DORA BECKER 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
18 Hedden Terrace, Newark, WN. J., Tel. 1139 Waverly. 











CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


KANSAS 








W : n 4 Re 30 n 3 Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured inthe musical center of America for forty-four years 


Ninth Ave., Hudson and | 3th Streets, New York 





Factory and Offices 














Rudolph Engberg 


=—BARITON E 


Concerts and Recitals 





STUDIO: 619 FINE ARTS BUILDING 
PERSONAL ADDRESS: 454 ROSALYN PLACE 


Chicago, Ill. 


























BASSO 











Management: Charles Prescott Poore, 70 Fifth Ave.. New York 
vic CONCERT DIRECTION 
DD. HERMANN WOLFF 
Concert Oratorio Recital The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 


Soloist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 
(LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED) 
23 West 42nd Street New York 


CENTRAL MUSIC HA 


Germany: Berlin W, Flottwell St. 1. 

Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
_Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 
ers of more than 400 artists, 





64-66 East Van 


Buren St.,Chicago includ- 


om . , ing D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 
Chicago’s most attractive hall, devoted exclusively to con- Sembrich, Risler, vy an oor, Hekking, Carrefio 
certs, recitals, and other high-class entertainments, Seating and many other celebrities, Also manager of the 
capacity 700. Rent reasonable. For terms and dates, ad- Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 


ress HARRIET MARTIN SNOW, Manager, 64 East Van 
Bure en Street, Chicago. (In Summy’s Music Store.) Tele- 
phone Wabash 8740. 


BURTON ‘enor 


R Oratorio :: Concert :: Opera 
Management, Harriet M. Snow, 64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


Ms. Laura E. Morrill 


Nikisch. 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS—VIOLAS AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins whose 
tones are ‘‘sweet’’ 
from lowest G toA 
in altissimo. You 
know how much you desire 
a violin whose tone quali- 
ties are distinguished in 











AION 





TEACHER OF SINGING power, intensity, bril- 
During July and Au liance, evenness, sympa- 
at Hotel Puritaa, —_ thy, perfection of open 


T duction . 
ene Pro monwealth Ave., Bos- fifths,stopped fifths, thirds, 





Interpretation ton. Limited number of octaves, clear harmonics, 
Repertoire pupliis will be accepted pure pizzicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac- 
cato, and withal quickly 





responsiveto bow-pressure 
from real pianissimo to 
fortissimo. If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 
will be interested in a 
booklet—"‘An Artist’s 
Touch’’ — which I will 
gladly mail you FREE, 
and which contains opin- 
ions from world famous 
artists whouse REINDAHL 
VIOLINS 

Violins sent to responsi- 
ble persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other 
new or famous old vio- 
lins. If desired, gradual 
charge accounts opened. 


HORNBERGER 


CELEBRATED 


COMPOSER---’ CELLIST 


Personal Address: 
1408 Woodhaven Ave., Woodhaven, L. L 








ReindahliGrand Model, $250 


KNUTE REINDAHL 


Exclusive Concert Direction 
G. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
601 FIFTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK 





MENONAQDRIVE,. R. F.D. No.3 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 














NORMAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS 
Special Classes in Practical Harmony 


Pacific Coast Representative of 
the Dunning System 


3914 Third Street - San Diego, Cal. 


ZAY RECTOR 


BEV I'T'T 


VIGTOR HARRIS 


Exclusive management of - 
FOSTER & DAVID, 500 
Fifth Ave., New York 

Telephone 2023 Bryent 


FREDERIC 


ARTIN 


THE BEAUFORT 


140 West 57th 
Tel. 3053 Columbus 














TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


: CHAPMAN GOOLD -....:"-.. 





Address: 
2314 Broadway New York 
Telephone 4789 Schuyler 








G Teacher of George Fergusson, Berlin; King Clark 

EB Paris; “Dr. ( ar! Dufft, N. Y.; Geo. Dixon, Toront 0: 
oO Shannah Cumming, Katherine Bloodgood, Florence 
R Mulford, Vic sla Cillette, Maude Berri, Jeannette 
G 1425 Broadway, New York Fernandez, Edith Miller. 

Ee Met. Opera House Building Specrat Operatic Traininc (IncLupInGc Action) 





TEN OR 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
For concert engagements apply 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street - New York 


= MUR 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Music Edgar M. Cawley, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 


N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE: Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
DIRECTORS CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE. 

Instruction in all branches of music from first ree advantages to students: H arr 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, ensemble playing, vocal 


Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
professors. TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER 


= oe INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 


212 West 59th Street, New York City 








Dancing, Modern 
Ideal Residence 


Positions secured 


Music, Dramatic Art, 
Languages, School of Opera. 
Department for Young Ladies. 
for qualified pupils. 

The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 





Catalogue and circulars mailed on request. 
Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 






























Complete Courses in Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instruments 
Public School Music; Theoretical and Historical Branches 


30th SEASON-—-SEPTEMBER 28th, 1915 
Send for Circulars and Catalogue 


JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres. KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 
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THE 


STEINWAY |) ftfacon § Hanntin 


PIANOS 


ans evanenueniagiasan “THE STRADIVARIUS 


|THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


FACTORIES: 


| Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue ® ® 


NEW YORK 


AND 


St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 a . - ~ HAMBURG 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street. New York 


.) Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq.,W. London 

marron) Jungiernstieg 34, Hamburg, and Bos’ 5 ‘ORN] 
Koeniggraetzerstrasse 6, Berlin 

And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 




















ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND THE MOST 


AND UPRIGHT Kranich & Ba ch HUMAN OF 


PIANOS NEW YORK. ALL PLAYERS 











JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


: Manufactured by : 








JEWETT PIANO CO., “ ~ Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 














than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. 





THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 








It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 








‘The advantage of such a piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano. 


artists Pp : 
SOHMER & CO. eee 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
315 FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 
Corner 32d Street : 
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